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1949 Was Another Good Year for Telephone Users 


a 


BETTER LOCAL SERVICE —The over-all quality 
of telephone service continued to improve 
in 1949 and it keeps right on getting better. 
There's faster, clearer, more accurate serv- 
ice on millions of local calls. 








275,000 NEW RURAL TELEPHONES 
were added by the Bell System 
in 1949. 1,300,000 have been 
added since the war — a truly 
remarkable record of rural de- 
velopment by the Bell System. 
Great gains were made also in 
the quality of service. Fewer 
parties on the line. Many thou- 
sands of new-type telephones 
put in. A higher proportion of 
our farmers have telephones 
than in any other country in 
the world. 





MORE SERVICE FOR MORE PEOPLE-— Nearly 2,000,000 
telephones were added to the Bell System in 1949. This meant 
service not only for many people who did not have a telephone 
before but it also increased the value and usefulness of your 
own particular telephone. You can call many more people — 
and many more can call you. There are now more than 50% 
more Bell telephones than at the end of the war. 





CONTRIBUTION TO PROSPERITY — All of 
this expansion and improvement in 
telephone service provided work 
and wages for many people outside 
the telephone business. 

More than $1,000,000,000 was 
put into new facilities. Western 
Electric — the manufacturing unit 
of the Bell System — bought from 
23,000 different concerns in 
2500 cities and towns through- 
out the country. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN LONG DISTANCE 
Long Distance grew steadily bet- 
ter in 1949. The average time to 
complete out-of-town calls is now 
down to little more than a minute 
and a half. Nine out of ten calls 
go through while you hold the 
line. Over many routes, the Long 
Distance operator dials the dis- 
tant telephone direct. It’s faster, 
friendly, courteous service all the 
way. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM — The best and the most 
telephone service at the lowest possible price. 
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Sure Plan at Shure Brothers 


BustnessmeN who have trouble standing 
up before an audience and speaking con- 
fidently and convincingly should be in- 
terested in next month’s American Busi- 
wess Magazine. An article in the Febru- 
ary issue tells how many top bracket 
executives became forceful speakers in 
a short time. The system is a training 
plan that has proved itself in years of 
actual use; it is thorough, short, and 
known the world over. In the same maga- 
zine is a story about the extraordinary 
employee relations setup at Shure 


Brothers, Inc., microphone manufac- 
turers. President Shure once doubled as 
company photographer in order to know 
his employees better. Also scheduled for 
February is the third in the series of 
articles about executive salaries, plus a 
thought-provoking discussion about mis- 
fits in management circles. The latter 
article mentions a company where the 
plant superintendent spent part of his 
time sweeping the floor. Numerous other 
cases are cited where men were too little 
for their jobs, and vice versa. 
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» Purchasing and inventory controls. . . 
t summaries... production schedul 


tant records form the “Nerve Center” 
of your business. Postindex Visible 
Records make them function more effec- 
tively —accurately—and economically. 


Postindex exclusive features are de- 
%. signed to prevent loss of records . 


sagieesite costs and time . 
provide yOtrwith- S, up-to- 


the-minute picture of your entire 
operation. It makes record keeping 
easy and efficient. 

The Self-Aligning Trunnion Wire hinges your 
records on steel. Easy to insect—quick to 
remove. Insures neatness, prevents loss of 
records from wear 

One Hand Posting —cuts operating time= 
protects accuracy. 


“Saale Visible Indexing — Each form jp ine form | 
dexed o' eftte tadontag Gosh form jade ity ot 


all times—saves time—reduces error. 
Optional Multiple Records —made possible 


by wire suspension—enables use of multiple 
page records for more record detail. 


For further information on Postindex~ 
call your nearest Postindex dealer or 
write to Postindex Division, Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Human Relations in Business 
To the Editor: 


In your “March of Business” in the 
December issue of American Business, 
you give well-deserved praise to one of 
our alumni (Honorary PH.D., 1948), 
Robert Wood Johnson. 

Just off the press is a most significant 


| document, “Human Relations in Modern 
| Business.” Three years ago Mr. Johnson 


invited 14 of us (7 businessmen, 7 indus- 
trial relations people, and others) to 
attempt the formulation of a moral code 
for industry on the operational level. As 
one of the original collaborators, I am 
happy to send you a copy, since, I under- 
stand, the first printing has already been 
exhausted and you may not have a copy 
of “Human Relations in Modern Busi- 
ness."—Joun C. Friept, S. J., director, 
Institute of Social Order, Rockhurst Col- 
lege, Kansas City, Mo. 


To the Editor: 


Just a day or two before I received 
the December issue of American Bust- 
wess and read the comments under “The 
March of Business” on a talk recently 
made by Robert Wood Johnson, I re- 
ceived a copy of his talk in booklet form. 
I certainly endorse everything you have 
to say about him and his company. 

Since you are interested in such things, 
I enclose a little booklet this company 





put out in 1944 on the same subject 
called, “The Five Obligations of Manage- 
ment.” This little booklet went to all of 
our employees, both in the home office 
and in the field, and was made available 
for distribution to others if any of our 
employees felt such others might be 
interested.—Ratren R. Lounssvury, Bank- 
ers National Life Insurance Company, 
Montclair, N. J. 


December Issue Rings the Bell 


To the Editor: 


The December issue of American 
Business was on my desk this morning 
when I arrived at the office. I could 
hardly keep from opening it, and as soon 
as I had cleared important matters, I 
immediately settled back to spend a few 
minutes going through it and I admit 
that I might have neglected other matters 
because of the intense interest in the 
publication and the many fine articles. 

We are planning the beginning of our 
annual sales meeting, and I am already 
revising some of the thoughts I have had 
so that we might incorporate some of the 
things that appeared in the December 
issue. 

Heartiest congratulations. Keep mak- 
ing it bigger and better in 1950.—H. N. 
Fiscu, sales manager, H. J. Justin & 
Sons, Inc., Ft. Worth, Tez. 
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Executive Desk Design 
To the Editor: 


Mighty impressed with the fine fea- 
ture you did in your December issue on 
the executive desk design by Mr. John 
M. Shaw. 

The article seems perfect for our em- 
ployee magazine, The Royal Standard, 
which reaches 12,000 readers. With your 
permission we would like to reprint the 
story and photograph, giving American 
Business full credit. 

We regularly enjoy reading your book. 
—E.us G. Bisnor, advertising manger, 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


Report to Employees 


To the Editor: 


The story on Mr. Zinsser’s report to 
Sharp & Dohme employees in your De- 
cember issue is excellently done, and we 
appreciate your interest. 

Rest assured that we will keep you 
informed of any future news of this 
program or other company matters in 
which we believe you would be interested. 
—Georce H. Wetter, manager of public 
information, Sharp § Dohme, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


We're in the Army Now 
To the Editor:~ 


I should like to send to a selected list 
of persons engaged in functions of the 
Office of the Comptroller of the Army 
throughout the world an occasional 
pamphlet, probably mimeographed, to 
contain excerpts and digests of articles 
of interest to them. 

I shall appreciate it if you will grant 
me permission to select from past and 
future issues of American Business 
such material for use in this pamphlet. 
Full credit will be given to the author- 
ship and source of each selection used. 

Your cooperation in thus extending 
the usefulness of American Business 
will be greatly appreciated.—Raymonp 
S. McLain, Lt. General, GSC, comp- 
troller of the Army, Department of the 
Army, Office of the Chief of Staff, 
Washington, D. C. 


Gen. McLain: We will be happy to 
have you excerpt or digest articles from 
American Business for your mimeo- 
graphed pamphlets. 


Music to Our Ears 


To the Editor: 


We would like three more subscrip- 
tions for American Business, starting 
with the December issue. This will be re- 
quired reading for each of our salesmen 
and contents each month will be dis- 
cussed from time to time at our sales 
meetings—this should be a must in every 
office equipment company. 

I can certainly recommend and look 
forward to receiving your magazine, to 
which I have subscribed for years.— 
E. Rosserxr Asuisy, Ashley-McCormick 
Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
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World’s Oldest 
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PNEUMATIC TYPING EQUIPMENT 
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Present 


DUAL SELECTOR AUTO-TYPIST 


This remarkable new Auto-typist is a 
fully automatic letter-writing mechine. 
Any standard typewriter may be used, 
and the typing mechanism is operated 
pneumatically, by means of a perforated 
record roll similar to that used on a 
player piano. It produces complete let- 
ters continuously, including date, inside 
address, and salutation merely by press- 
ing one button. Another dial setting per- 
mits automatic addressing of envelopes. 

The new Dual Selector Auto-typist 
may also be used for producing an in- 
finite variety of different letters. It car- 
ries two large-size record rolls with a 


fm New 
, 


MODEL 5060 


capacity of 500 lines of typewritten 
copy. These may be divided into as many 
as 100 different paragraphs. The operator 
selects the appropriate paragraphs by 
means of The Push-Button Selector and 
the Auto-typist types the letter auto 
matically at speeds up to 150 words a 
minute and without possibility of error. 
The finished Auto-typist letter has the 
exact appearance of a personally dic- 
tated and individually typed letter. 


The Isto-typist 


COMPLETELY PERSONALIZED LETTERS THE LOW COST, AUTOMATIC WAY 


MAIL FOR FREE LITERATURE 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


614 North Carpenter Street + Dept. 31 


, Chicago 22, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation, please send me complete information about the new Dual Selector 


Auto-typist. 
NAME 





COMPANY__ 
ADDRESS__ 


ZONE 


STATE__ 











Announcing a Series of Six Hard-Hitting Sound-Slidefilms to Help 
Salesmen Do a Creative, Aggressive Selling Job Against Competition 


me x 
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There is a real need today for a down-to-earth, practical series of sound-slidefilms which a company 
can use to train its salesmen to do a creative, aggressive selling job. Many salesmen have never 
had the experience of selling against competition—others have forgotten how to do it. As the 
editors of “‘Fortune” put it so aptly in a recent article—‘“The only remaining shortage and the 
most serious shortage is the shortage of creative salesmanship . . . the old-timers are rusty . . . 
others are too young or too inexperienced to know what it is like to sell in a buyers’ market . . . 
they have forgotten how to ‘get in there and bleed all over a man’s carpet’ . . . and even when 
they deliver some effective persuasion they don’t know how to close the deal.” 


Most sales executives know Dick Borden. Either they have heard him speak or they have seen 
the famous Borden and Busse sales films so popular before the war. As sales consultant for West- 
inghouse, the Borden Company, and other large corporations, he has achieved some spectacular 
results in training men to step out and do a better selling job. Dartnell was fortunate enough to 
get Mr. Borden to prepare the scripts and supervise the production of six new 15-minute sound- 
slidefilms on salesmanship. Every film is keyed to today’s selling conditions—not prewar. Covering 
basic selling tactics, the series applies to all types of selling—to all kinds of customers—in all major 
divisions of business and industry. 


Titled “Setxinc Acarnst Resistance,” the new films were released on November 15, 1949. Cur- 
rently more than 600 companies are using them for training salesmen and as a feature at sales 
meetings and sales conventions. Users of the films include both large and small companies in widely 
varied industries and lines of business. 


The complete Dartnell-Borden “Settrnc AGarnst REsIstaNce”’ unit consists of the six films and 
recordings plus a comprehensive Meeting Guide with suggestions for adapting the films to your 
needs. They can be shown on any sound-slidefilm projector such as the Operadio, Illustravox, 
Soundview, etc. The films are sold on an outright purchase basis, the price for the complete package 
with supplementary material being $225. 


Write or wire today for a descriptive folder 


The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Half Turn of the Century. 
It will require quite a bit of hus- 
tling and doing in the next 50 
years to match the progress we 
have made in the first half of the 
twentieth century. We have con- 
quered the air, turning it both into 
a medium for transport and com- 
munication. Fifty years ago mo- 
tion pictures were not a commer- 
cial venture; the automobile busi- 
ness was just beginning. We had 
typewriters and adding machines, 
but both industries were still 
small. There was virtually no office 
equipment industry. Railroads still 
were masters of transportation. 
Good roads extended a mile or two 
beyond city limits and literally 
millions of farmers were stuck in 
the mud for the duration of each 
rainy season. Fifty years ago the 
electrical industry was a toy com- 
pared with the same industry to- 
day. History records no other era 
of such progress. 


We Need to Catch Up with 
progress. Recently we happened to 
stop in the little city of Kenton, 
Ohio. One big building block on the 
courthouse square had as tenants 
a talking picture show, an electri- 
cal appliance store, and a tele- 
vision dealer. We noticed a date 
carved into the stone facade of the 
building. It was 1876. There were 
no talking pictures, no electrical 
appliances, and certainly no tele- 
vision or radio when the building 
was erected. Here is housing’ built 
for the horse and buggy age, serv- 
ing the atomic age. Kenton is little 
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different from the many hundred 
other small towns its size through- 
out the country. With the excep- 
tion of a few service stations and 
automobile salesrooms, an occa 
sional International Harvester 
Company dealer’s building, and 
here and there a modern chain 
store building, 
America’s retail housing is hope 
lessly obsolete. One of the reasons 
for the rapid turnover in retailing 
is the obsolete buildings available 
for retailers today. Most city 
neighborhood retailing structures 
and nearly all small-town retail 
buildings were built for horse and 
buggy times and simply will not 
profitable operation 


almost all of 


permit a 
under today’s conditions. 


Arthur H. Motley, president 
of Parade Publication, Inc., and 
chairman of National Sales Ex- 
ecutives Inc., reminds us of an 
estimate made of Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund which reveals that if all 
profits of all distributors handling 
an average article were wiped out 
it would mean a savings of only 
3 cents on every dollar the con- 
sumer spends. We are happy to 
learn, at long last, that somebody 
is talking sense about distribution 
costs. We have maintained for 
many years in this magazine that 
distribution methods are equally 
or more efficient than manufactur- 
ing and production methods. De- 
spite all the hullabaloo about dis- 
tribution costs, we marvel at the 
fact that we can walk across the 
street and buy products for a 


nickel or a dime which were manu- 
factured more than a thousand 
miles away. So long as this is pos- 
sible our distribution costs are not 
excessive. We applaud every at- 
tempt to cut distribution costs, 
but resent very much all the loose 
talk claiming that distribution 
costs are relatively higher than 
manufacturing and that 
production is more efficient than 
distribution. 


costs, 


J. W. Keener, vice president 
and employee relations director of 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, de- 
clares that it is a mistake to ex- 
pect Government to lay down a 
pattern which can solve the prob- 
lems of the modern industrial sys- 
tem. He believes that company 
managements have the ability and 
responsibility to accomplish much 
more in this direction than many 
of them have recognized. “From 
president down through the first- 
line supervisors, all must have con- 
tinuing desire and determination 
to maintain good labor-manage- 
ment relations. This is as essential 
today as the preservation of good 
relations with our stockholders or 


customers.” 


Rock Island’s astute manage- 
ment continues to show remarkable 
results since the road got out from 
under the courts. For the first 10 
months of 1948 net income of the 
Rock Island was $1,567,616, as 
compared with $1,764,030 for the 
same period in 1949. This is in 
spite of a drop in total operating 
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Remington Rand 


IN ECONOMY 


in typing results 


An important milestone in money-saving for 
modern business—this amazing new typewriter 
ribbon now introduced by Remington Rand! 
We spared no expense...put in years of research 
to bring you this first typewriter ribbon made of 
all Du Pont Nylon—the miracle fabric for extra 
wear and highest quality, top executive caliber 
typing results. 

And Remington Rand All Nylon Ribbon per- 
formance more than fulfills expectations. Its 
superiority is clearly established for durability 
... Sparkling, clear impressions on the page... 
bedrock, money-saving economy. 


You can strike a hammerblow at office costs by using this remark- 
able new ribbon! During the lifetime of a typewriter your expend- 
iture for ribbons may exceed the original cost of the machine: 
your way to economy is a ribbon that /asts longer, produces con- 
sistently better results. And that’s what the new Remington Rand 
All Nylon Ribbon does, with its extra strength . . . resilient, 
lint-free texture . . . extra length (16 yards) for fewer ribbon 

changes. Unique inking formula assures evenness of printwork 
-«- throughout the lifetime of the ribbon. Remington Rand All 
— 4 Nylon Ribbons, used on test runs on all types of machines in- 


ano, DEPT 
EMINGTON Rg 
18 FOURTH AVE., NEW 


Please show 
Remington Row 


. AB-t cluding the electric, are racking up impressive results —outwear- 
ing ordinary typewriter ribbons by truly astonishing percentages! 
Send in the coupon today for the full cost-saving story. 


4 All Nylon 


Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Jac. 
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revenues of more than $9 million. 
Perhaps some of the railroad men 
who spend so much time complain- 
ing that profitable railroad opera- 
tion is no longer possible ought to 
take a few lessons from J. D. Far- 
rington, Rock Island’s progressive 
president. There is nothing wrong 
with some of our railroads which 
able management will not cure. 


In Fairness to the railroads it 
ought to be pointed out that it 
seems at times as if the Federal 
Government does everything it can 
to harass and hamper the rails. 
When the Government needed ex- 
tra production from industry dur- 
ing the war it built and financed 
plants, made contracts which per- 
mitted the plants to be written off 
in 5 years, and offered many other 
inducements to stimulate produc- 
tion. When the same Government 
needed extra transportation serv- 
ice it expected the railroads to 
come up with such service without 
delay. It is no secret that the rail- 
roads did a masterful job of trans- 
port during the war. Yet the 
Government has begun a series of 
suits attempting to force the rail- 
roads to give back a lot of the 
money paid for transportation 
during the Should the 
Government succeed, many of the 
dire predictions about the future 
of the railroads may come to pass. 


war. 


Thomas Roy Jones, ATF 
Inc. board chairman—that’s 
American Type Founders, in case 
you do not remember—came up 
with a corking good suggestion 
recently. He said, “Whatever we 
do must be for something. If the 
Socialist or Communist points out 
a sore on the skin of society, we as 
businessmen should have a ready, 
positive, constructive, reasonable 
remedy which does not involve 
reliance on Washington.” 


Charles Sawyer, Secretary of 
Commerce, brought out a point 
worth remembering in a recent ad- 
dress. He told about a friend who 
Florida. The 
orange grower complained that he 
received very little for his oranges 


raises oranges in 
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in Florida, but paid very high 
prices for them in New York. He 
seemed to think that somebody was 
making an inordinate profit on his 
oranges between Florida and New 
York. Mr. Sawyer asked the man 
if this inordinate profit were avail- 
able, why didn’t he make it him- 
self. Many of the people yelling 
about high distribution costs would 
shut up forever if they tried to dis- 
tribute the products they produce. 


Economic Illiteracy, a term 
coined, we believe, by Paul Hoff- 
man, prevails in this country to an 
amazing extent. There are farmers 
who believe that all 
earn fabulous profits, who think 
that farm implement makers gouge 
the farmers, who think that live- 


middlemen 


stock, cotton, and other brokers 
profit excessively. There are farm- 
ers who will not buy insurance be- 
cause they believe that insurance 
men have an easy way of earning 
a living. But that’s not all, there 
are still wholesalers who cannot 
see or understand that they are in 
the same boat with retailers. There 
are retailers whose prices have 
doubled and tripled who cannot 
understand why express and 
freight rates have gone up slightly. 
Everybody think the 
other fellow is making huge profits 
ard charging fantastic prices. We 
need to do a little more straight 
thinking about the other fellow. 
And we need to realize that the 


seems to 


economic facts of life aré still a 
mystery to many people. We have 
not scratched the surface in telling 
people the true story of American 
industry. And the tale cannot be 
told in the condescending manner 
that has marked some attempts. 


Some Recent observations: 
Businessmen who complain loudest 
about certain conditions are often 
largely responsible for the condi- 
tions about which they complain. 
People who have the biggest stake 
in & community’s progress are 
often the least progressive in the 
community. People (businessmen) 
who stand to gain most from cer- 
tain economic changes are the first 
to oppose change. Loudest com- 


plaints about the high cost of office 
operation often come from busi- 
nessmen whose offices are the most 
obsolete in town. Businessmen who 
kick loudest about the low produc- 
tivity of workers often give those 
workers the poorest tools. 


Sales in 1950 will be pretty 
much what we make them. There is 
little in sight to indicate that 
people will have substantially less 
money to spend. Yet the keen edge 
of buying appetite has been par- 
tially sated. We are not so keen to 
buy anything and everything as 
we were 2 or 3 years ago. We must 
be persuaded, cajoled, instructed, 
helped. We wish we had a formula 
for salespower as carefully worked 
out as the formula for horsepower. 
We know that one horsepower is 
the ability to move 33,000 pounds 
a foot a minute. When we need to 
move something we know how 
much horsepower to apply. The 
job in 1950 for many business 
leaders will be to determine how 
much salespower we need to apply. 
And the more accurately we esti- 
mate that need, the more likely we 
will be to earn a profit. Certainly 
we will need more salespower in 
1950 than we have put to work in 
recent years. 


Cooperative organizations 
which thrive on lower taxes than 
private enterprise often get started 
because private enterprise fails. 
Here is a good example: In certain 
cotton-raising communities the 
cotton gins are so obsolete that 
farmers are penalized as much as 
$25 a bale when their cotton is 
graded and sold. Businessmen, 
whose patronage depends on cot- 
ton farmers, sit idly by and do not 
promote modern ginning. Then the 
farmers become enraged, get to- 
gether, organize a cooperative gin, 
enjoy tax advantages which pri- 
vate ginners cannot enjoy. And 
then the businessmen who refused 
to modernize equipment cuss the 
Government and the cooperatives. 
Every 
fails to modernize opens the gate 


private enterprise which 


wide for some Government-nursed 
cooperative to walk in. 








United Air Lines officials meet every morning in this operations control room at Denver to discuss past operations and 
to make plans for the future. In this way, the company is achieving increased regularity and dependability of flights 


What United Has Done 
To Show a Profit 


United Air Lines has climbed into the wide black 
yonder after operating in the red for several long 


months. Factors contributing to this showing are 


more efficient personnel and better safety records 


dear the recent military plane 
and air liner collision in Wash- 
ington, travelers were still board- 
ing planes at Chicago’s huge 
municipal airport with apparent 
enthusiasm and with no show of 
concern. In fact, many of the pas- 
sengers took their seats while hold- 
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ing newspapers that screamed de- 
tails of the accident. 

It was almost as if the travelers 
were opening a new era in trans- 
portation. A few years ago, after 
such a disaster, most airports 
would be as lonely as an empty 
football stadium on an autumn 


By Wel L, Norris 


Saturday afternoon. Air line ticket 
offices would be doing little busi- 
ness, and it would be a long time 
before customers decided to travel 
by air again. 

Probably few of these recent 
travelers knew that it was twice as 
safe for them to fly to their desti- 
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nations than to drive there. But 
this safety factor is the chief rea- 
son that people today aren’t 
frightened away from airports 
after accidents, as was the case a 
few years ago. 

Newspapers still make great 
news of airplane accidents, of 
course. After a recent crash, many 
papers ran a picture of an injured 
man who fearlessly declared that 
he would continue his trip by air. 
Featuring such an incident is like 
printing the picture of an auto- 
accident victim who insists that he 
be taken to the hospital by train ; 
he wants nothing more to do with 
four-wheeled death traps. 

Few people today, however, stop 
driving when somebody else has an 
auto accident. Few people cancel 
train reservations when a stream- 
liner gets off the track, and fewer 
people likewise are avoiding air- 
planes after a crash. 

Air lines can cite lists of statis- 
tics that show why the public’s at- 
titude is changing. In 1932 there 
were 14.9 fatalities for every 100 
million passenger miles by air. In 
1949 there were about 1.3 fatali- 
ties for the same number of miles. 
During an entire 11 months, up 
until July 30, 1949, scheduled air 
lines throughout the country flew 
nearly 6 billion passenger miles 
’ without a passenger fatality. On 
the other hand, during 1948, there 
were about 2.1 fatalities for every 
100 million passenger miles by 
auto. 

These excellent safety records 
of scheduled air lines have con- 
tributed materially to their im- 
proved financial positions. United 
Air Lines, for example, showed a 
year-to-date profit in the third 
quarter of 1949 for the first time 
since 1946. 

The problem had been the same 
in most of the air lines: They had 
suddenly expanded right after the 
war, and many inexperienced em- 
ployees were added. In 1946, 
United had 6,025 employees with 
less than 1 year’s experience, and 
they represented 49 per cent of 
the company’s total personnel. 
Operating at the lowest efficiency 
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Major feature of United's San Francisco maintenance base is this ‘‘push- 
button” dock which includes catwalks that lower electrically to plane's sides 


of manpower in its history, United 
naturally had trouble showing a 
profit. 

There were other reasons why 
United—and other air lines—failed 
to show profits. Consider this com- 

1939, 
revenue 


parison, for example. In 
United flew 750 million 
passenger miles at speeds that 
averaged much less than 150 miles 
per hour. In 1949, United flew 614 
billion revenue passenger miles, a 
substantial portion of them at 
speeds of about 300 miles per hour. 
Operating expenses today are up 
86 per cent higher than in 1939. 
United’s passenger rates, however, 
are up only 4 per cent higher than 
10 years ago, and its air mail rate 
of pay is 56 per cent lower than 
in 1939. 

The air lines, therefore, had to 
look for other means of cutting 
costs. One air line tried cutting out 
meals in the air, and another ex- 
perimented with collecting for 
meals as they were served. Neither 
plan worked, for both companies 
soon went back to serving meals, 
with the cost figured in the price 
of the ticket. 

All air lines naturally did every- 
thing they could to make flying 
safer, and the big companies have 
been putting into service the newest 


and most modern airplanes that 
are available. Too, electronic aids 
have been developed for navigation 
and landings, thereby improving 
the safeness of operations and 
adding to the over-all depend- 
ability of flying. 

People no longer can glance at 
a dark sky and say, “We won’t be 
able to take off on that trip to- 
day.” United has set up alternate 
routes for flights around or over 
bad weather areas. Pressurized 
cabins permit flying at altitudes of 
18,000 or 20,000 feet, 
without discomfort to passengers, 
something that wasn’t practical 


around 


several years ago. Then, too, be- 
cause of electronic aids, the planes 
can operate into and out of air- 
ports under weather conditions 
which formerly delayed flights. 

All these factors have added to 
United’s efficiency, and they have 
helped make it possible for the 
company to improve its on-time 
flight performance by 65 per cent 
in 1948. Time was, when a 15- 
minute delay was hardly considered 
off schedule, but now as little as 
60 seconds are enough to chalk up 
a flight as “late.” 

Another 


ciency is United’s new operating 


reason for this effi- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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The Ins and Outs of 
Pension Planning 





More than a union scheme for 


‘security,’’ pensions 


may help prevent waste, stabilize employment, and 
guard a company against a staff which is top-heavy 
with men whose age prevents efficient performance 





By Eugene Wh itmore 


HE great hullabaloo of 1949, 
its strikes and agitation about 
pensions, scot free of employee 
contributions, may not be as much 
of an issue in 1950 as it was in the 
year just closed. 

Even though the pension issue 
may not be as newsworthy today 
as it was 60 days ago, it is not a 
closed chapter. We cannot close 
the book, put it away, and forget 
pensions. 

Some !abor leaders learned in 
1949 that workers seem indifferent 
to pensions if they have to pay the 
penalty of a long strike to obtain 
them. It is so much simpler and so 
much easier to understand a strike 
for increased hourly wage rates. 

But labor will not be idle. It will 
probably continue a campaign to 
“educate” workers on the need for 
and value of pensions as part of 
compensation. While the emphasis 
may be placed on other items, such 
as guaranteed annual wages, we 
can feel fairly certain that pen- 
sions are not going to be written 
off entirely as a union goal—or 
at least as a goal for certain labor 
leaders. 

We must keep in mind at all 
times that labor leaders are astute 
men, many of them at least, in 
close touch with their memberships. 
They are not going to miss any 
chances to bring up issues which 
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they think have a chance of being 
decided in favor of the workers. 

These are the reasons, we be- 
lieve, that business cannot afford 
to relax concerning pensions. Just 
when they may appear to be a dead 
issue there may come a great re- 
vival in the agitation for them. 

Business needs to have the an- 
swers—the right answers, based on 
the true facts and not upon some- 
body’s opinion. But business must 
not stop with a mere knowledge of 
the facts themselves. The facts 
ought to be made clear to em- 
ployees. In the past, too many of 
the facts favorable to the union 
side of every controversy have first 
been made clear to the workers. 
Then business, strictly on the de- 
fensive, presents its facts. 

As we pointed out in November’s 
AMERICAN Business, it is a na- 
tional tragedy that pensions were 
ever allowed to become a fighting 
issue. At the risk of being called 
naive, or of having more faith in 
labor than the facts warrant, we 
want to repeat that pensions ought 
to be a matter of mutual interest, 
the subject of careful and deeply 
responsible study of both the work- 
ers and the employees. 

Frankly, such a condition seems 
slightly Utopian. Yet there are 
companies such as Geo. A. Hormel 
& Company; Sears Roebuck and 


Company; William Wrigley, Jr., 
Company; Nunn-Bush Shoe Com- 
pany, which seem to have mastered 
the fine art of dealing with em- 
ployees without distrust, fights, 
strikes, or threats of strikes. 

In each of these cases business 
itself took the initiative. It went 
to the workers with a plan so care- 
fully worked out, so fully safe- 
guarded, and so fair, that labor 
could not assail it. 

It seems worth while for any 
large business to examine the prob- 
lem of pensions from the stand- 
point of waste elimination. There 
are many business leaders who be- 
lieve that waste, in one form or 
another, is large enough to almost 
or wholly finance a liberal pension 
plan 

They point out that waste oc- 
curs in many ways. It occurs 
through bad planning. Ti occurs 
as a result of poor training, slack 
instructions, obsolete tools, ail of 
which cause waste of raw mat: 
rials. Waste occurs in other ways 
Perhaps the greatest loss from 
waste occurs in the failure of men 
to work at a steady pace. Charles 
McCormick, in his amazing book 
The Power of People, tells how th 
employees of McCormick & Com- 
pany, Inc., once had an elaborate 
system of signals to warn eac! 
other the boss was approaching. 

When the boss was about iv 
visit a department, a tap on a 
steam pipe or a radiator or some 
other signal warned of his ap- 
proach. Workers then went to 
work with an unnatural diligence. 
A few moments later when the boss 
passed on to the next department 
they relaxed. And they relaxed the 
remainder of the day, unless 
warned by a secret signal that the 
boss was on his way again. 

In many other organizations 
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every new worker is watched care- 
fully for any sign of undue 
diligence or productivity. If the 
new worker seems too ambitious, a 
committee from the shop or office 
kangaroo court warns him or her 
to “take it easy.” 

The tragic consequence of this 
attitude is low productivity, high 
costs, waste, and loss of interest 
on the part of the worker. Per- 
haps 95 per cent of all workers are 
happier when working at a steady 
pace, somewhere near their full 
capacity, than when they are loaf- 
ing. But to induce workers to pro- 
duce at a rate truly typical of 
their real ability, we must furnish 
a challenge or an incentive. 

What greater incentive could 
business offer than pensions, paid 
for out of waste prevention and 
better working habits? We are not 
referring to “speed-ups” as a way 
to pay for pensions. We are re- 
ferring to carefully set work stand- 
ards which give the worker an in- 
centive to produce, because he 
knows and believes that better 
work will improve his status in life. 

In a plant we recently studied 
we found one worker who came to 
work intent upon showing his speed 
and skill. In about a week the other 
workers nicknamed him “Lightning 
Joe,” and that ended his usefulness 
on the job. He was crowded out of 
line at the wash basins, there were 
always mysterious delays in grind- 
ing his tools. Practical jokes were 
played on him; he was snubbed 
and ignored when not the subject 
of active opposition. In less than 
a month he resigned. Here was a 
potentially valuable employee lost 
forever because a group of work- 

rs had no incentive to produce. 

In many other cases deliberate 
overruns of parts are inade just 
to make work. Each time someone 
is questioned about these overruns 
some plausible excuse is made. The 
men do not understand that such 
tactics jeopardize 
livelihood. 

It may seem hopeless to cope 
with such practices. But some com- 


their own 


panies have trained and persuaded 
and taught their workers that full 
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Many companies could start sizable pension funds with money wasted on prod- 
ucts that do not meet specifications, on turnover, loafing, and such practices 


production, with sensible economy 
of materials is helpful to workers 
as well as owners. 

There may be plenty of organi- 
zations where waste is so carefully 
controlled that paying for pen 
sions out of waste control would 
be out of the question. But the 
fact remains that pensions, if 
granted, must be paid for out of 
some fund, out of somebody's 
pocket. 

The problem for business to de 
termine, and perhaps no two an 
swers are the same, is where and 
how pensions can be financed, with 
out destroying the company’s 
chance for survival and growth. 
Let no one approach this problem 
lightly. It is not an easy one to 
solve. 

Have pensions created a more 
stable labor supply? Do pensions 
attract better workers? Or do they 


tend to attract only the slow, con- 
servative, plodding type of em- 
ployee who values security above 
any chance for promotion? 

Will the 
really 
pension to which they contribute 


workers themselves 


appreciate and value a 
nothing? We must remember that 
for a young man pension benefits 
seem far in the future, Even for a 
middle-aged man somewhere about 
the shady side of 40 years, retire- 
ment at 65 may seem less desirable 
than a dollar or so more in the 
pay envelope. 

We cannot 
hearsay or take the experience of 


afford to accept 


one company in answering these 
questions. 

One company may report en- 
thusiastically on its pension plan, 
only to be flatly contradicted by 
another company. The truth may 

(Continued on page 36) 
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After an interview, the salesman in 
the drama argues with his conscience 


How Sal 


The salesman has just sold an order, but his technique did not follow the 
proper rules that would have benefited the druggist and produced more sales 


esman Got Order | 





The day after attending a 2-day training program, 
a salesman at Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company did $500 worth of business with one store. 
This is the story of that thorough training course 





I‘ 1948, Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company took 
in more than $108 million in total 
sales. This volume was nearly eight 
times greater than the volume a 
decade ago. 

Explanation of such a sales in- 
crease must include a simple for- 
mula: Serve, show, suggest. If a 
man uses the system properly, ac- 
cording to 3M’s sales training 
manager, “he can sell anything 
from cellophane tape to Tibetan 
prayer wheels.” 

The company makes an un- 
usually wide variety of products, 
and a training program to meet 
the specialized needs of all divi- 
sions might sound difficult. The 
fundamental points are the same 
for all salesmen, however, and only 
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the settings and terminology are 
changed. 

A series of meetings was recent- 
ly started for salesmen of the com- 
pany’s tape division, and the pro- 
gram illustrates the methods that 
can be adapted to other salesmen. 

First of all, the sales training 
manager, J. S. (Dave) Crockett, 
and the sales development manager 
for the division, William H. Gove, 
tested every technique used. Then 
they worked together in preparing 
the presentation. Dave Crockett 
began the 2-day program with a 
summary of the firm’s history. 
Large flop-over cartoons in color 
were used to emphasize certain 
points. After the history came a 
graphic explanation of the part 
advertising plays in helping sales- 


men sell their products. Charts and 
figures were displayed here, too. 

One of the high lights of the pro- 
gram was a four-act drama en- 
titled “For Whom the Sales Toll.” 
Dave Crockett took the part of 
storekeeper and William Gove was 
the salesman. The salesman made 
sales at three different stores, but, 
after his first interview, the sales- 
man’s conscience assailed him when 
he was on the street. The con- 
science was actually a tape-record- 
ing of the salesman’s voice. The 
conscience asked such things as, 
“How corny can you get? You 
missed a half dozen chances to help 
that man and sell him more tape 
at the same time.” Timing was of 
greatest importance, of course, in 
this part of the presentation. The 
conscience became less insulting 
after each call and after the 
salesman began to use his sales 
manual to better advantage. 

The first day of the program 
also included a lecture and panel 
discussion. Trainees had a chance 
to ask questions or to disagree with 
points covered. The first day 
ended with a banquet. 
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A salesman's ‘‘greatest inspiration’’ is unveiled before 
him as a big surprise at the close of the 2-day session 


for $900 


The second day started with an 
outline of the objectives and re- 
sponsibilities involved in selling 
the tape line. There was also a dis- 
cussion of the role of the home of- 
fice in St. Paul. Salesmen were re- 
minded that they get the best serv- 
ice on all their needs—that they 
are furnished the best in sales tools, 
from advertising to the pocket- 
size manual called the “Tape Sales- 
man’s Bible.” The manual gives 
complete outlines of almost every 
conceivable kind of store presenta- 
tion. And it stresses the point that 
if everything is on the level, no one 
can be embarrassed. 

Emotion entered the program at 
one place. Just before the final 
send-off, Mr. Crockett asked the 
assembled men to name _ the 
greatest single force which inspires 
them to work and progress. The 
spontaneous answer was always 
“the wife and kids.” Here one of 
the men, apparently selected very 
much at random, was invited to 
the stage. Unveiled before him was 
a 2-foot photo of his family, taken 
for the occasion in his home with- 


out his knowledge. 
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Charles C. Smith, general sales manager of tape division, 
addresses trainees during first day of the sales training 


One of the graduate salesrmen receives his ‘‘Doctor of Sales’’ diploma from the 
western regional sales manager after completing 3M's 2-day training program 


A summary panel discussion and 
a lecture on work planning wound 
up the 2-day session. Farewell ad- 
dress was by the divisional sales 
manager. When it was all over, the 
“graduates” passed before their 
sales manager to receive diplomas. 

The training program has been 
so trimmed that only 5 men are 
needed to do the performance. The 
entire thing, therefore, is portable 
and can be transported to all the 
company’s 18 branch sales offices. 
The props fold into a large car- 
rying case for mobility. 


The company figures the cost of 
the program is about $75 per 
trainee. This is an over-all figure 
based on experience. 

It apparently is still too early 
for 3M to tell what the results of 
the training program will be in 
dollars and cents, although first 
comments from area sales man- 
agers have been encouraging. One 
wired: “Day after meeting broke 
up one man did $500 worth of 
department 
store. Both he and the store are 


business with one 


enthusiastic.” 
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Production Chart Keeps 
Orders on Schedule 





Columbia Envelope Company has installed a visual 
control system that eliminates waste, cuts costly 


setup time, and keeps orders flowing smoothly on 


schedule. The system revolves around simple charts 





OLUMBIA Envelope Company’s 

production manager, M. H. 
Clark, recently had a_ telephone 
call from a Chicago customer. The 
customer wanted to check on an 
order for several thousand enve- 
lopes needed in a couple of days. 
From his office in Columbia’s new 
building in Melrose Park, Chicago 
suburb, Mr. Clark was able to give 
the customer complete information 
about the order in a matter of 
seconds. 

This call was only one of many 
that are received daily at Colum- 
bia, and it typifies the speed and 
efficiency of a system that permits 
instant check of any order, no 
matter what stage of production it 
is in. The system goes much further 
than that, however, for it enables 
Columbia to set up production 
schedules and to stick to them. In 
addition, less paper is wasted, and 
time is saved in setting up jobs 
on the machines—thereby cutting 
costs for the company. 

Before Columbia moved into its 
new suburban plant several years 
ago, it operated from offices and 
plant in downtown Chicago. The 
war had caused inventory problems 
because of paper shortages, and 
it was difficult to set up a smooth- 
running system of production. One 
customer might call and say that 
he urgently needed the first 50,000 
envelopes of his order. To accom- 
modate this customer, Columbia 
often would have to stop work on 
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another order. When the 50,000 
envelopes were then completed, 
the original order would be put 
back on the machine. Eventually, 
the remaining envelopes in the 
urgent order would have to be 
finished. 

Such machine changes meant 
endless delays, as well as wasted 
paper and ink. 

Columbia moved into its new 
plant and knew that its efficient 
lay-out would eliminate some prob- 
lems, but some system was neces- 
sary to take advantage of the new 
Columbia 


building’s _ facilities. 


: ‘ 


tossed the job into the lap of 
M. H. Clark, who had several 
years’ experience in systems be- 
fore and during the war. 

When he had completed this sys- 
tem, it was relatively simple but 
thorough. A Remington Rand 
Sched-U-Graph chart with spe- 
cially designed cards served as the 
basis of the operation. The Sched- 
U-Graph is a visual machine-load- 
ing chart that lists each machine 
in the plant and then shows the 
various jobs that are scheduled for 
them. An innovation developed 
here for the first time were colored 
celluloid strips for the chart in- 
dicating week ends and holidays 
when orders could not be scheduled. 

As orders come in, a schedule 
card is filled out. 
listed thereon includes : Order num- 


Information 


ber, paper stock, size, ink, sales- 
P . 

man’s name, quantity of order, and 

date of delivery promised or sched- 

uled. The card also shows date 


Production Manager M. H. Clark can make a complete check of an order in just 
a few seconds, and he can tell a customer exactly when he can expect delivery 
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proof went to customer, when re- 
turned, and when printing plates 
have been received for the job. An 
estimate is also made for the ma- 
chine time required to complete 
each order, and these figures are 
filled in on the card. The lower 
margin of the card is then cut to 
show visually the days (or parts 
thereof) required to run the order. 
A quick check of the machine- 
loading chart shows the earliest 
date the order could be put on a 
machine best suited for that par- 
ticular job in line with the cus- 
tomer’s requirements, and the card 
is inserted in that space on the 
board. 

With the chart and cards in- 
dicating the various jobs already 
scheduled for each machine, Mr. 
Clark can schedule new jobs for 
the machine where they will be 
produced most efficiently and eco- 
nomically. For example, changing 
a machine from one size envelope 
to another consumes time during 
which the machine could be produc- 
ing envelopes, and wastes consider- 
able paper. On the other hand, if 
a new order can be scheduled for 
a machine that has other orders 
for an envelope identical in size, it 
is relatively easy to schedule such 
orders to run together, thus saving 


paper as well as machine time. 

The chart, therefore, enables the 
fitting of an order into the produc- 
tion schedule so that it can be 
produced at the least possible cost. 
Without an accurate visual load- 
ing system, of course, the orders 
might still get out on schedule but 
would probably necessitate many 
machine changes with resulting 
waste in paper and time. 

In some systems like this one at 
Columbia, there might be problems 
in estimating the time that certain 
jobs would require. Mr. Clark has 
devised a chart to determine these 
answers. Certain machines have 
definite capacities, depending upon 
the type of envelope, and he has 
made a chart for the various types, 
figured to quantities from 2,000 
to 1,000,000 envelopes. For ex- 
ample, if he has an order that can 
be produced on a machine at a 
given speed, he can readily deter- 
what the 
running time would be for any 


mine from this chart 


quantity of envelopes. 

ore 

The new system has numerous 
other refinements. It has already 
been mentioned that a card is filled 
out from information on a cus 
tomer’s order. Most of the cards 
are white, but when special en- 


velopes that require fasteners are 


Printed envelopes are manufactured on this machine from a continuous roll of 
paper, and more than 3 million envelopes daily can be produced by the company 
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ordered, then a buff-colored card 
is used, with virtually the same in- 
formation listed. The colored card 
signals that an additional opera- 
tion must be considered in delivery 
promises and enables the schedul- 
ing of fastener-machine produc- 
tion in the same manner. 

Another card used in the system 
aids greatly in keeping inventory 
at proper levels. For every order 
received, a paper requirement card 
is filled out, and an estimate is 
made of the quantity needed. Thes« 
cards, filed by stock number and 
size of paper, reveal at any time 
the open order commitments for 
that paper, and can be used as a 
basis for placing orders for same. 
Later, 


paper requisitions are 


posted to these cards to show 
paper actually used. This informa 
tion is posted to the schedule and 
cost cards for future reference. 


A small 


breaks down the 


cost-analysis card 
costs of each 
order so the management at Co 
lumbia can check performance in 
relation to the estimated cost on 
each order. After shipment has 
been made, pertinent information 
from the paper requirement card 
and schedule card is posted to this 
cost card. The cards are stapled 


(Continued on page 48) 


Incoming orders are typed and then 
scheduled on the visual control chart 
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Ford's purchasing cost review committee meets weekly to determine if prices are in line, and these analysts literally pick 
to pieces all parts that go into the manufacture of Ford vehicles, in order to find exact costs of all factory operations 


Purchase Analysts Save 
Money for Ford 





Purchasing research was set up at Ford Motor Com- 
pany to maintain adequate inventories at minimum 
costs, at the same time insuring high quality in 
the supplies. In one case, up to $190,000 was saved 





RATHER unusual activity 

called “Purchasing Research 
has become a prominent feature of 
the purchasing office of the Ford 
Motor Company, Detroit. Estab- 
lished as such in the hectic period 
of postwar shortages, this activity 
soon proved its worth in helping 
to insure adequate supplies, maxi- 
mum values, and minimum costs, 


” 
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and contributing in many ways to 
quality of products. 

Purchasing research at Ford’s 
is carried on by two groups of 
analytical statisticians who do an 
immense amount of work which 
buyers don’t have the time to do. 
The size of the activity at Ford’s 
is in keeping with the size of the 
company, but almost any company 


By Dwight G. Baird 


might benefit from similar activi- 
ties scaled to size. 

Purchasing research is a staff 
function comprising a research 
section and a statistical section. 
Members of both groups have had 
training and experience in cost ac- 
counting, statistical analysis, in- 
dustrial management, shop prac- 
tice, economics, or similar work; 
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and many of them have also had 
shop experience. 

Principal functions of the re- 
search section are to make recom- 
mendations on basic purchasing 
policies and programs; make 
studies of the long-term outlook 
for materials, prices, and supplies, 
and special studies of specific com- 
modities and industries; assist in 
preparing price forecasts for pur- 
chased parts and materials; work 
with commodity buying depart- 
ments and consolidate purchase 
cost information and _ studies; 
work with other divisions of the 
company to recommend improved 
methods of packaging and mate- 
rial handling; and work with other 
economic, research, and analysis 
departments of the company. 

The statistical section develops 
and maintains price trend series 
for purchased parts and materials ; 
prepares statistical reports and 
schedules for studies, analyses, and 
forecasts ; compiles statistical data 
for commodity and _ industry 
studies; and works with com- 
modity buying departments on 
statistical procedure and methods. 

Statistical information is ob- 
tained from the usual sources, in- 
cluding Government reports, trade 
association reports, business pub- 
lications, financial and statistical 
organizations, and others. All or 
nearly all of this information is 
available to any buyer who has the 
time to gather and digest it, but 
not even Ford’s buyers have the 
time to do so. About 60 charts of 
such information are kept up to 
date to show past performance, 
current conditions, and indicated 
trends. 

It was such information as this, 
supported by sound business judg- 
ment, that prompted Ford, late in 
1946, to make commitments for 
the bulk of 1947 requirements of 
copper at 17 cents to 19 cents a 
pound. This not only assured ade- 
quate supplies of the metal for 
Ford and Ford’s suppliers at a 
time when it was extremely 
scarce, but it also resulted in a 
handsome saving, as copper soon 
went to 2114 cents a pound and 
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armrest on one model. 





Purchasing Research 
Scoreboard 


. Bought all 1947 copper requirements at 17 cents to 19 
cents a pound, when copper was scarce and went up to 
211% cents to 2314 cents a pound. 


. Saved $190,000 a year on one tractor engine part. 


. Saved 60 cents a car by changing construction of back 


. Avoided additional expense of 80 cents a car and improved 
the quality of the part by suggesting a die change. 


. Saved 11 cents per truck on identification model letters. 


. Reduced number of fans for Ford cars from 34 to 25 types. 








remajned there for a long while (it 
later went to 231 cents). 
Similarly, Ford and its suppliers 
had ample supplies of batteries at 
a time when they were very scarce 
and prices were rising, because 
Ford had had the foresight to 
make commitments for adequate 
supplies of lead. 
when commodity 
began Ford 
buyers were advised to curtail their 


Conversely, 
prices declining, 
commitments. It should be under- 
stood that Ford does not specu- 
late in commodities, but attempts 
to assure adequate supplies and to 
base commitments on studied mar- 
ket conditions and _ indicated 
trends. Nevertheless, it is an ob- 
vious fact that the savings which 
resulted from the foresight men- 
tioned above were alone sufficient 
to defray the expense of such 
studies for a long while to come. 

For general dissemination of 
basic information, appraisal of 
commodity markets, and indicated 
adjustments in purchasing policy, 
periodic reports are prepared and 
distributed to buyers, purchasing 
agents, and top management. One 
of these monthly bulletins covers 
18 commodities. Included are in- 
dividual 


summaries, showing in 


each case the purchasing policy, 
current inventories and commit- 
ments, current market conditions, 
and a forecast of price and supply 
for the next 6 months. Such in- 
formation is confidential, of course, 
hence the bulletin is distributed 
only to members of the policy com- 
mittee, purchasing agents and 
buyers, and a few others who are 
directly concerned. 

Another monthly compilation 
which goes to much the same list is 
indexes of prices of purchased 
parts by Ford vehicle lines. These 
are arranged by kinds of parts, 
and they represent 80 to 90 per 
cent of the dollar value of parts 
bought. 

Another group in purchasing 
research is concerned with cost re- 
view work. There is a purchasing- 
cost review committee composed of 
the general purchasing agent, as- 
sistant general purchasing agent, 
and the purchasing agents. This 
committee meets once a week and 
reviews parts which the company 
buys to determine whether prices 
are in line and whether economies 
may be effected. One week it may 
review all of the fans, another week 
all of the mufflers, and so on. If 


(Continued on page 42) 
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How to Get More Done 
In Less Time 





A Stamford, Conn., publisher draws on his years of ex- 
perience and offers some ideas that will save time for 
harried businessmen. One new seating arrangement in 
an office saved more than 50 per cent in payroll costs 
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DIDN’T have time to do it,” 

is probably the excuse used 
most often in the average business 
establishment. 

Figuring out ways to save time 
and effort is the best-paying hobby 
I’ve ever found. It works equally 


well in business and at home—and 
certainly makes for a richer, fuller 
life! 

Here are several ways which can 
be used or adapted by almost any- 
one who is interested in getting 
more done in less time: 








Written reports can save executives a lot of valuable time 











Write It and You'll Make It Shorter 


A successful hotel housekeeper 
requires all employees, even maids 
and porters, to write their reports 
instead of giving them orally. 
These reports are brief affairs, 
such as: 

Room 917—Faucet leaks 

Room 312—Carpet torn 

“Most people dislike to write 
but love to talk,” she says with a 
smile. “You should see how much 
shorter an employee’s written re- 
port is than a spoken one which 
covers the same facts. 

“Besides, the written report 
saves me the trouble of writing 
down the details. It can be picked 
up by my secretary, who can issue 
routine instructions to get ordi- 
nary jobs done. I need handle only 
the exceptions.” 

Hotel executives are experts at 
saving time by working with writ- 
ten instructions, both going and 
coming. 

For example, every morning 
each vacuum cleaner operator gets 
a list of the rooms he is to sweep 
that day. As he finishes each one, 
he merely draws a line through the 
room number to show it has been 
done. If any numbers are left at 
the end of his workday, he is re- 
quired to tell why those rooms 
were not cleaned. The report is 
usually limited to a brief comment, 
such as: “Guest in,” or “Painters 
working.” 

A noted author once said: 
“Neither complain nor explain.” 
That’s good advice when writing 
reports or business letters! It can 
save a lot of time. 


Set a Deadline 


Most of us face deadlines of one 
kind or another from the time we 
first start to school. Many jobs 
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carry their own deadlines—such 
jobs as publishing magazines, pre- 
paring and placing advertisements, 
sending out statements, closing the 
books at the end of the month, 
filing tax statements, meeting and 
beating sales quotas. 

But many kinds of work have an 
elastic time limit, which makes it 
possible to waste much time in get- 
ting the task done. In consequence, 
many office workers develop de- 
liberate work habits and just can’t 
be rushed. 

If your job carries no deadlines, 
it will pay to set your own. All the 
real doers work on full schedules. 


Make It Specific 


Even a competent person can- 
not work accurately if his informa- 
tion is vague or incomplete. If in- 
structions or letters are made 
specific, with definite reference to 
the subject or problem concerned, 
considerable time can be saved. 
When instructions are clear, mis- 
takes are less frequent. When let- 
ters are to the point, it isn’t neces- 
sary to dig up the complete back 
file and plow through previous cor- 
respondence to get the facts. 
Clear-cut letters often prompt im- 
mediate decisions instead of drag- 
ging matters out. 


Stop Hunting 


More time is lost in hunting for 


mislaid information than most 
companies realize. If factories 
were as inefficient on this score as 
most offices are, the average 
American could never afford the 
conveniences made possible by pro- 
duction-line economies. 

Next time you lose a half-hour 
or more hunting for something you 
can’t find, go ahead and get mad! 
Get good and mad—mad enough 
to do something about it. 

First, analyze the cause. Then 
figure out how to establish a flow 
of work where you now encounter 
a bottleneck so it won’t happen 
again. 

If you can’t do it, perhaps you 
can hire a properly trained secre- 
tary who can. The best secretarial 
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schools include in their curriculums 
instructions for setting up and 
operating efficient filing systems 
and foolproof follow-up systems. 
Or maybe your present “Gal 
Friday” can get such training if 
she’s adequately encouraged and 
rewarded. Anyway, here are some 
tips to ease the way. 


Select the Right Office Equipment 


Look over progressive maga- 
zines for timesaving, error-cut- 
ting equipment. If you balk at the 
cost, remember that you make an 
investment in a given piece of 
equipment once in several years or 
once in a lifetime, but payroll costs 
go on steadily month after month. 
And your time costs the company 
money, too. 

Attend expositions of business 
equipment. Keep posted as to 
what’s new and good for your pur- 
pose. Join the local or nearby 
chapter of the National Office 
Managers Association. Attend 
local meetings and conventions. 

If you have a particularly acute 


problem, try to find some company 
which has solved it, and arrange 
to see how its system operates. 
Most companies are very willing 
to cooperate. 


Get Organized 


“Genius consists of 10 per cent 
inspiration and 90 per cent deter- 
mination to apply the seat of the 
pants to the seat of the chair.” 

If desks and equipment are 
properly set up for the work to be 
done, there’s less need and less in- 
clination for “time breaks.” For 
our own office, we’ve bought the 
most comfortable desk chairs we 
could find, as added inducement. 
They’ve been a good investment! 
We also mount such equipment as 
adding machines and tub files on 
casters so that they can be pulled 
forward for use or pushed away 


as needed. 


Use a “Live File” to Speed Work 


Keeping the desk top clear is 
the toughest task facing most ex- 
ecutives and office workers. Usual- 
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A bad filing systern has put 





many smart executives under the table 
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ly, those executives who succeed 
in keeping their desks cleared off, 
do so by passing the load along to 
their subordinates ! 

But there is a good way to do it, 
by using “live files.” Filing cases 
are used only as dead storage in 
many offices. Unfinished work just 
gets stacked into piles on tops of 
desks or on tables behind desks. 

An advertising agency I once 
worked in gave each account execu- 
tive a two-drawer, desk-height file 
—set up as a working file, with sec- 
tions for each account. Informa- 
tion on various jobs could be put 
into clearly labeled folders. 

The same technique can be 
adapted in several ways. A desk 
with a deep right-hand drawer can 
be equipped with a suspension file 
unit into which work can be sorted 
as it comes in. Two-drawer files of 
desk height are handy. 

As each job is tackled, the desk 
top should be cleared of all else 
before the folder which contains 
the necessary information is taken 
out. This is a must and the only 
way to prevent losing things. 


If everything on your desk per- 
tains to the one job you’re doing, 
you'll be surprised to see how fast 
and how well work will 
progress! 


your 


Throw It Away 


The wastebasket is the most use- 
ful timesaver in the office. We’re 
all string-savers at heart, but we 
can get ahead faster if we don’t 
keep too many strings tied to our 
daily efforts. 

Among the things that can be 
thrown away regularly are dupli- 
cate letters. If you send a letter, 
the carbon is filed. If the recip- 
ient answers by making a nota- 
tion on your original, save that 
and throw away the carbon when 
the original is filed. 

When a new catalog, directory, 
or mailing list is received, the one 
it replaces might as well be thrown 
away. 

After corrected copies of a re- 
port have been typed and properly 
distributed, all the working drafts 
and marked-over copies can be 
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Don't hesitate to use drastic measures to cut SS salt time” 








safely thrown away. This precau- 
tion may prevent confusion later. 

Working papers used for figur- 
ing inventories and compiling 
statistics can cause endless uncer- 
tainty if they’re kept after their 
usefulness has ended. 

Printers’ proofs and printers’ 
copies of catalogs, directories, and 
advertising pieces may be disposed 
of after all need for referring to 
them has passed. 

Photographs and 
material borrowed from 
should be returned after they’ve 
served their purpose. A letter list- 
ing the items returned will date the 
occasion and substitute for a re- 
ceipt. Valuable objects being re- 
turned might be registered or sent 
express. (A small package sent by 
express insured for $100 over the 
minimum, costing 10 cents extra, 
gets hand-to-hand delivery all the 
way. That is, every person who 


reference 
others 


handles it from the time it leaves 
you until it reaches the consignee, 
has to sign for it.) 

If definite rules are adopted for 
disposal of outlawed filed matter, 
the office can be free of clutter. 


Put It Back in the Right Place 


Even when the office is well or- 
ganized, confusion can result if 
letters, reports, stencils, or work- 
ing paraphernalia are taken from 
their places, used, and mislaid. 

It doesn’t take much more time 
to put things where they belong 
than to lay them in the wrong 
place. It’s just a matter of train- 
ing and of insisting upon good 
housekeeping in the office. 


If You Keep It, Classify It 


Much information that comes to 
the businessman’s desk requires no 
immediate action but may be use- 
ful in the future. 

If it’s just stacked up, finding 
it when it’s needed becomes a frus- 
trating chore. But if file drawers 
are set up, by subject, to hold just 
such data, it’s easy to find it when 
you need it. 

This “forward file” should be in 


(Continued on page 40) 
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The Second of a Series 


What Is the Trend in 
Executive Salaries? 


A Distackt Survey 


CHECK of some 280 questionnaires, received up 
to the time of going to press with this issue of 
AMERICAN Bustngss, indicates that executive salaries 
reached a peak in most lines of business in 1948-1949 
and are now stationery. Total earnings, which in- 
clude salaries plus contingent compensation, of ex- 
ecutives are trending downward with the decline in 
corporation profits. While sales have held up fairly 
well for some companies, profits as reported for the 
year just concluded are mostly below 1948. This 
same situation has affected salaries in the second- 
line executive and clerical groups, which are also 
trending downward. About the only increases which 
are being granted are for merit, or where employers 
operate under a salary administration plan which 
calls for annual or semiannual salary increases based 
on length of service. 

Employers in industries linked to business spend- 
ing—that is to say capital goods and industrial con- 
struction—are examining requests for salary in- 
creases closely. There has been an uncomfortable 
sluggishness in capital goods sales the latter part of 
1949 which some fear may continue through 1950. 
Consequently, these industries face a squeeze on 
profits and are hesitant to increase any fixed expense, 
especially payroll. The same is true of lines depend- 
ing upon farm income for profits. While farmers and 
those dependent upon farm incomes are still buying 
freely, the outlook is for declining farm prices and 
reduced farm buying power. Textile manufacturers, 
our survey indicates, are likewise operating “close to 
the chest” and are granting very few salary increases 
at this time. Retailers, for the first time in years, 
find themselves able to hire salespeople at consider- 
ably less than they have been paying, giving some re- 
lief to a profit situation which was fast becoming 
serious. 

On the other hand, the home appliance industry, 
which had a bad case of the jitters this spring, has 
staged what seems to be a strong come-back and we 
find some of these manufacturers are increasing 
salaries. This is especially true of gas companies, 
most of which are enjoying good earnings, due in 
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With the tax setup the way it is today, many exec- 
utives aren't being funny when they shake the boss's 
hand and say, ‘“Thanks for the raise, but I can't af- 
fordit."" Araise might put a man in a higher income 
bracket, and after taxes were paid, his take-home 
’ pay would be no more than it was before the increase 


some measure to the fact that salaries in that line 
have been low compared with industries which profited 
from the postwar boom. Automobile companies, both 
manufacturers and distributors, are putting through 
salary hikes as well as extending pension plans, ex- 
pecting the demand for new cars to hold through 
1950 in spite of what some Washington economists 
think. Advertising and merchandising salaries are 
moving upward in expectation of continued good 
business, although scattered reports from printing 
companies indicate business is slow as a result of the 
substantial price increases during the last few years. 

But regardless of what individual employers are 
or are not doing about salaries, it is noteworthy that 
over half the companies so far reporting have some 
sort of bonus or contingent compensation plan in 
effect. In some cases these bonus payments in 1949 
were as much or more than the base salary. In other 
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Salaries 





Executive Vice Presiden 
Vice President 


Sales Manager 
Production Manager 
Advertising Manager 


ELECTRICAL 


Chairman—Directors....... 
I TIO, 5.5 < ais end cnvncss 


Credit Manager-Office Manager . 
Purchasing Agent , 


SHOE MANUFACTURING 


Chairman—Directors........ 
President... . . ” 
Vice Presidents........ 


Controller. . . . : 
Sales Manager...... 
Export Manager... . 
Public Relations Manager 
Personnel Manager 
Advertising Manager... . 
Credit Manager... .. 
Office Manager... . 
Purchasing Agent 





METAL MAN™'FACTURING 
Chairman— Directors 
pe eee 
RS 0 taeda on saws os 
Executive Vice President... . 
Vice President 

WO I. onc oceeessncdee ; 
Vice President-Director (part-time) 


Sales Manager 

Sales Promotion Manager. .... ; 
PIES 5 occ cc iccctccsvecess ; 
Production Manager.......... . 5,800 
Credit Manager 2,205 
Office Manager 2,520 
Purchasing Agent........... 


WOOD PARTS 
Directors Fees............. 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Sales Manager 
Production Manager 


MACHINERY MANUFACTURING 
Chairman—Directors. . 
Directors Fees........... 
President... . 

Vice President. . . 
Secretary..... 

Controller 

Personnel Manager 

Production Manager 
Purchasing Agent 

MILK PRODUCTS 
President (part time) 
WIS oo nessctceceds 
Sales Manager............. : 
Production Manager 

Office Manager......... 
Purchasing Agent 





cases, and perhaps the majority, bonuses averaged 
about 15 per cent of the base salary. Some of these, 
no doubt, are cost-of-living bonuses. A majority of 
them represent a division of the earnings of the busi- 
ness before taxes. In either case, the compensation of 
executives adjusts itself automatically with the 
ability of an employer to pay, and in the event busi- 
ness should go sour the last half of this year and 
earnings take a nose dive, that portion of overhead 
represented by executive salaries would control itself. 

Any comparison of executive salaries, however, is 
inconclusive without considering the several forms of 
“deferred” compensation which many employers now 
pay, in addition to salary and bonus. Typical of this 
sort of compensation is the noncontributory pension, 
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whereby a fund is set up by the company for the 
benefit of executives who reach retirement age. A cer- 
tain percentage of the company’s annual profits is 
paid into this fund, so that when an executive retires 
he receives from the fund (not the company, let it be 
noted) retirement pay to supplement his Federal 
social security payments. This sort of deferred com- 
pensation is especially attractive to executives in rel- 
atively high current tax brackets. 

A $500 increase in salary, with taxes where they 
are and seem likely to remain, might put an executive 
in a higher tax bracket. The increased salary he 
would have might thus be only a few dollars, and it 
could be possible nothing would be left after the 
executive’s income tax was computed at the higher 
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Sales Manager-Vice President... . 
Sales Promotion Manager 
Personnel Manager 

Production Mgr.-Vice Pres 
Credit Manager 

Office Manager......... 
Purchasing Agent.............. 


AUTOMOTIVE 
Directors Fees. . . 
President... . 


Personnel Manager... . 
Advertising Manager... . 
Credit Manager 

Office Manager............ 
Purchasing Agent... . . ‘ 


CANNED GOODS 
Chairman— Directors. . 
Directors Fees 

President. . . 

Vice President PP 
Secretary... . , 


Public Relations Manager. 
Production Manager 
Office Manager....... 


Executive Vice President. . 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Controller 

Sales Manager 

Production Manager. 
Advertising Manager. . 
Credit Menager 


1949 1948 

Salary Bonus 
PRINTING 
Directors Fees $ 80 None 
Vice President , 9,900 $1,500 
Secretary . 4,800 750 
General Manager 7,500 1,000 
Controller. .... 5,200 600 
Sales Manager. . 6,250 800 
Production Manager é 6,000 500 
Purchasing Agent. . . 4,500 500 


RADIO EQUIPMENT 

President. . we $9,000 None 
Executive Vice President 8, 9,000 None 
Secretary .. ee 6,000 None 
Sales Manager. 3, 6,000 None 
Export Manager 3,000 None 
Personnel Manager. 2,700 None 
Production Manager 4,800 None 
Advertising Manager... . ‘ 4,200 None 
Office Manager 3,600 None 
Purchasing Agent. . . None 
FURNITURE 

Chairman—Directors 400 None 
Directors Fees 260 None 
President . 400 None 
Executive Vice President 160 None 
Vice President 160 None 
Secretary. 200 None 
General Manager : 4,200 $21,000 
Controller. .. 2,150 J 2,000 
Sales Manager — 2,400 11,000 
Sales Promotion Manager. . . 3,000 None 
Personnel Manager. .. 1,560 200 
Production Manager. ‘ 3,000 2,000 
Credit Manager-Office Manager 2,600 200 
Purchasing Agent 1,180 200 


PAPER PRODUCTS 

President...... $15,000 
Vice President. . . 10,000 
Sales Promotion Manager 4,000 
Production Manager 4,000 
Office Manager 4,000 








over-all rate. By paying the equivalent of the salary 
increase into a retirement fund, and paying it out 
at a time the executive’s earnings are greatly reduced 
and his tax rate therefore correspondingly less, he 
gets the money when he most needs it without paying 
it all out in taxes. With the prospect of further tax 
increases being levied upon the middle income group, 
deferred compensation is receiving more and more 
attention by top management as well as by executives. 
The placard which says: “Please don’t give me a raise 
—I can’t afford it” is not as funny to some execu- 
tives as you might think. 

Another trend is to be found in the compensation 
of sales executives. In past years it was usual to tie 
the sales executive’s salary to sales. This worked out 
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very well during the period of stable prices, which 
ended with the war. When the price inflation which 
followed the war, and which is stili affecting sales 
figures, set in, some companies found they were pay- 
ing executives too much for what they were con- 
tributing to the profits of the business. These high 
sales salaries forced a manufacturer or a distributor 
to hold up prices at a time when competitors operat- 
ing on a straight salary plan, with executives’ salaries 
based on merit and unit sales rather than dollar sales, 
were holding down prices and expanding their mar- 
kets. This was especially true in the case of products 
like pharmaceuticals, where, due to war-born short- 
ages, prices increased as much as 300 per cent. The 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Why Small Businesses 
Fail to Survive 





Failures of small businesses are currently running 
at about 700 to 800 firms per month. Some of the 


causes of these failures 


include: Overexpansion, 


inadequate records, and lack of control in credit 





By Mahet Ps 7 


Economist, Stein Hall & Company 


INETY-TWO out of 

hundred 
United 
counting 
people—are small businesses. Out 


that’s not 


professional 


States—and 
farms or 


every 


businesses in the 


of every 100 job-holders in the 
country, 45 work for a small busi- 
ness. Out of every $100 of sales 
made in the nation, $34 represent 
the sales of small business. It is no 


ae *\ 


Many small businessmen are puzzled by high costs and low profits, but they 
don’t realize that inadequate records and credit systems are their downfall 
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exaggeration to say that what 
makes American business part and 
parcel of-.our lives is not so much 
the doings of our giant enterprises 
as the local roots and personal re- 
lationships of the millions of small 
companies which comprise our in- 
dustrial society. 

What is a “small” business? Ask 
two businessmen who run the same 
size firm, and one will tell you his 
is a small firm while the other will 
insist that his is at least medium- 
sized. The fact is, of course, that 
the dividing line is arbitrary; just 
to give us a clearer picture of 
what we’re talking about, let’s 
look at the classification set up by 
the Department of Commerce. 

According to Government stat- 
isticians who have studied this 
problem, the top limits of small- 
ness are these: 

Annual 
Sales 
$500,000-$1,000,000 
$200,000 
$ 50,000 


Personnel 
Employed 
Manufacturing 100 
Wholesaling 12 
Retailing 6 
Out of our total business popu- 
lation of just under 4 million in- 
dividual firms, 92 per cent are 
smaller in size than the limits 
above. 
If for no other reason than that 
there are so many of them, it is 
small must 


struggle hardest for survival when 


businessmen who 
the national business indexes start 
to fall. Failures are now running 
at about 700 to 800 firms per 
month, and the vast majority of 
them are concentrated in the ranks 
of smaller business. With every 
reason to believe that the economic 
weather ahead is going to call for 
increasingly expert sailing on the 
part of management, it might be 
interesting and helpful to look at 
some of the most common reasons 
why smaller 
survive. 


businesses fail to 
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Miss America’s 
favorite chair 


) ess are looking at the-most widely used 


stenographic and clerical chair in the 
world. It has five adjustments so that it can 
be fitted to any individual, tall, short, thin or 
stout, and provide good seated posture. It is 
comfortable because its shaped seat and back 
are both cushioned with foam rubber. In the 
course of daily work it reduces fatigue, pro- 
motes health and improves morale. It is made 
of aluminum and will last indefinitely. Try 
this chair, No. 2123, for 10 days without cost 
or obligation. Write The General Fireproofing 
Company, Dept. B-13 Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 
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ALUMINUM CHAIRS BY 


goo < 
Chair illustrated is Goodform No. 2123 
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Here's what makes 
Goodform so different, 


distinctive, popular 


No single piece of office equipment 
contributes more to a worker's 
productivity than the chair on 
which she sits. Take these out- 
standing features of Goodform 
No. 2123 as your yardstick when 
you measure office chairs: 


Five simple controls adjust to 
user: (1) raise or lower back; 
(2) move back forward or back- 
ward; (3) regulate angle of 
backrest; (4) regulate tilting of 
back; (5) raise or lower seat. 


Welded, heat-treated alumi- 
num frame will not dent, bend 
or warp. 


Setin-smooth, anodized finish 
never tarnishes. Washing with 
soap and water keeps clean and 
sparkling. 


Foem rubber cushioning on seat 
and back ix resilient, cool, com- 
fortable. Retains shape and 
springiness permanently, 


Uphoistery of buyer's choice — 
all-wool Bedford cloth or modern 
plastic-coated fabric. Wide selec- 
tion of colors, 


Rugged chair trons designed 
specially for Goodform. Four of 
five adjustments controlled 
by iron. 


Ball-bearing casters are hc-d or 
soft rubber. Sockets rigidly 


into base, guaranteed to 
hold casters. 


Pays for itself. Prorated lifetime 
cost is under 2¢ a day. The 
lessening of fatigue and the added 
reduce absenteeism but actually 
lead typists to work more minutes 
per hour. The typing of one ad- 
ditional letter a day will pay for 


tivity pays for it in six months. 


“Sitting Pretty”—Compare this Goeodf 

point by point with eny other stenog- 
rapher's chair on the market and see for 
yourself why it's the best buy fer your 
company, too. Write us regarding a show- 
ing of our sound movie, “Sitting Pretty”, 
which tells the whole story of the 2123 chair. 
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Perhaps the greatest single 
cause of business failure is the 
tendency of smaller firms to over- 
extend. During the past few years, 
for a large sector of the economy, 
the trick was not so much to sell 
goods as to get them in stock, and 
many merchants and wholesalers 
carried inventory positions entirely 
out of balance with their basic 
capital resources. Now that the 
sellers’ market is a thing of the 
past, these dangerous merchandis- 
ing habits must be put aside. 

It is said that the best rule for 
inventory control is this: Keep 
open to buy. That extra available 
buying power can always be used 
to improve the average quality— 
or lower the average cost—of in- 
ventory. Or it can be left un- 
tapped as an added element of 
financial strength. Skillful inven- 
tory handling, the elimination of 
slow-moving lines, aggressive shop- 
ping for sources of supply that 
will deliver dependably and quick- 
ly, and other obvious efficiency 
methods can cut down on the 
amount of capital that must be 
tied up in stock. 

And this should be kept in mind: 
Many businesses think that they 
are too small to take advantage 
of modern inventory-control ma- 
chines and forms. What they fail 
to realize is that the expenditure 
of a few hundred dollars may in- 
crease their efficiency by thousands 
of dollars. A small businessman 
should have an accountant look 
over his operation, not just from 
the point of view of bookkeeping, 
but to suggest streamlining pro- 
cedures and office equipment that 
may pay for themselves many 
times over. 

A related weakness of many 
small businesses is that they fail to 
keep adequate records. Too many 
small owners keep their busi- 
nesses “under their hats.” Then, 
in case of sickness or death, there 
is nothing available as a guide to 
help carry on the enterprise. 
Furthermore, memories are not too 
reliable, as we all know. Many a 
small businessman has lost track 
of the prospects he had lined up 
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before the war, or has forgotten 
whether his seasonal pattern in the 
old days was really as it is today. 

The successful small business- 
man is going to keep full and com- 
plete records of his costs, his ex- 
penses, his sales, his inventory; 
all the items which will give him a 
real feel of where he is and where 
he is going. A once-a-year look at 
a business is not enough these days 
—and while the purpose of busi- 
ness is certainly not to keep rec- 
ords, records can go a long way 
toward providing sound informa- 
tion to take the place of hunches 
in making critical decisions. 

Credit is 
small-business problem. And this 
has two aspects. The small busi- 
nessman must realize that in times 
of stress he may find it increasing- 
ly difficult to get credit either from 
his banks or his suppliers. He will 
guide himself accordingly, and will 
strive to keep his own business as 
credit-worthy as skillful 
agement can do. On the other hand, 
many a smaller firm has foundered 
because it has unwisely extended 
credit to firms which do not merit 
the risk. The businessman who sells 
without a Dun & Bradstreet or 
bank reference—and there are too 
many of them—is courting serious 
reverses if his customers find them- 
selves in trouble. A reserve for bad 
debts can be—and should be—set 
up by the smallest firm as a form 
of insurance against unforeseen 
changes for the worse among its 
customers. 

And finally, small business must 
capitalize on its greatest asset, 
service. Many firms, including the 
largest, will prefer to deal with a 
smaller supplier because they are 
convinced that their business 
means something to him; the small] 
supplier cannot go too far to justi- 
fy this belief. The extras in the way 
of service—and this means prompt 
delivery, attention to detail, per- 
sonal knowledge of the problems 
and special desires of his customers 
—often provide the margin that 
allows a small man to prosper when 
his larger competitors find the go- 
ing tough. 


another perennial 


man- 


To compensate for the fact that 
small business is by its very nature 
weaker and more vulnerable to 
chance than large-scale business, 
there are also factors which 
strengthen its position. Flexibility 
in adjusting to changed conditions 
is one of them, the relative ease in 
cutting costs is another. The whole 
question of inertia and outside con- 
trol which plagues managements of 
our largest corporations is a ques- 
tion which need not interfere with 
the workings of an aggressive 
smaller firm run by one or a few 
men who know their business from 
top to bottom and inside out. 

What we have written above is 
far from being theoretical. The 
most recent figures released by the 
Government show that we must 
anticipate a slower tempo of busi- 
ness in the first months of the com- 
ing year. Not only will the inevita- 
ble let-down from Christmas busi- 
ness make its influence felt at 
wholesale and retail, but a con- 
tinuing drop in business spending 
for new plant and equipment and 
construction is also forecast. 

All this means that we are going 
to continue to operate in an econ- 
omy which, while far from being 
depressed, will be a dynamic and 
competitive one, and one where the 
less efficient producer or trader or 
merchant is inevitably going to be 
squeezed out. The Dun & Brad- 
street failure rates are still well 
below the levels of 1939, despite 
the fact that there are more small 
businesses and more new and in- 
experienced businesses than we had 
before the war. Therefore there is 
every likelihood that the failure 
rate will rise and that in early 
1950 we will find something like 
1,000 businesses closing their 
doors every month. Whether or not 
that squeeze will affect any in- 
dividual small firm is partly a 
matter of fortune, but management 
skill and planning will also play a 
decisive role. 

Many small businessmen have 
realized their lack of planning, but 
in too many cases it was too late— 
because their firms had already 


folded. 
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Stick a pin these ballooh\ 


@ Clerical costs have ballooned sky- 
ward in every department of business. 
But wise management men are de- 
flating these costs by mechanizing 
their paperwork procedures the 
Addressograph way. The net result 
is reduced costs which represent 
100% profit dollars. 

Addressograph is the 1950 method 
for pricking the balloons of rising 
costs in your business. New models, 
new features, new adaptability also 
provide better business controls, 
better employee relations, better 
customer relations. 

The Addressograph method is sim- 
plicity itself. Figures, descriptions, 
names are put on a small Addresso- 
graph plate once. From then on, this 
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information can be imprinted, listed, 
distributed or tabulated on all types 
of business forms many times quicker 
than possible with any other kind of 
business machine—and 30 to 50 times 
faster than typewriter—always with 
100% accuracy. Think of the time 
saved, dollars saved, of the errors 
eliminated. 


For full information on how you 
can save in your 
business, call the 
Addressograph 
representative in 
your city. Addresso- 
graph-Multi- 
graph Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland 17, 
Ohio. 


Addressagraph 


TRADE MARK 


Addressugrapt 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph 
of A 


ere Registered Irade Marks 
Muitigraph Corp 
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Using its own equipment made it easier for Yale & 
Towne to move into its Chicago headquarters; using 
color made its materials-handling equipment stand 
out for display and made its offices up to the minute 





By M. G. Trench 


HEN the Philadelphia Division 

of The Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company set up its new 
Chicago regional sales and service 
headquarters, it used its own ma- 
terials-handling equipment to 
speed the moving. 

Though the two-story building 
was designed chiefly to demon- 
strate Yale hoists, scales, and in- 
dustrial trucks, its business offices 


are as modern and functional as 
the company’s products. Another 
parallel between the equipment 
shown and the offices behind the 
scenes is the well-planned use of 
color. 

First consideration was given 
to the display of equipment, which 
was painted “safety orange” to 
attract attention during demon- 
strations. To make the equipment 


A fluted-glass partition encloses the desk of Florence Hopkins, who is secretary 
to the regional manager, and who takes care of visitors in the reception room 
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ives Yale 


stand out, the walls of the display 
room were painted spectrum blue, 
a direct contrast. The bright ma- 
chinery is further highlighted by 
automatic spotlights in the show- 
room. 

Materials-handling equipment 
deserves the attention it gets be- 
cause it can save companies a good 
deal of money. For example, the 
Post Office is considering such 
equipment to save $60 million a 
year. A paper mill in Cleveland 
with an annual materials-handling 
bill of $18 million hopes to save 10 
per cent of that amount yearly 
with Yale equipment. 

Some of the new machinery first 
displayed in Chicago are the new 
line of gas-powered forklift trucks 
(only battery-powered trucks were 
made by Yale before), an air- 
operated drum filler which auto- 
matically fills 52 gallon drums 
within 6 ounces of the desired 
weight, and a group of hydrau- 
lically worked attachments that 
can be mounted on standard lift 
trucks to handle any solid mate- 
rial. A tilting scoop; drop-bottom 
hopper; open-end tilting hopper ; 
clamps for handling kegs, drums, 
boxes; and a device for pushing 
loads off pallets are some of the 
attachments. 

In the offices, color was used just 
as effectively as in the showroom, 
but with different purposes. Here 
variety, ease on the eyes, and 
making all areas seem to have the 
best proportions were important. 
Altogether 16 colors were used, 
and each had a specific job to 
accomplish. 

Downstairs, the telephone opera- 
tor’s nook was painted lime yellow 
to brighten the room and lessen 
eyestrain. For the same reasons 
the service department has alu- 
minum-colored walls, and the parts 
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This triple-action Burroughs slashes accounting time and cost 


Because it’s the only typewriter-accounting machine 
that computes by direct mechanical multiplication 
(not repeated addition)—this Burroughs really 
slashes the time and cost of handling account- 
ing work. 


On payroll, for example, employee earnings are 
calculated . . . employee statement and check 
written . . . employee ledger and payroll register 
posted —a// in one fast, simple operation. 


On billing, invoices are completely written and cal- 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


culated in less time than it would ordinarily take 
just to copy them! 

The machine automatically computes and prints 
complete answers . . . remembers each result, totals 
all results, computes and prints the total or net. 
This Burroughs is just one of a family of typewriter- 
accounting machines adaptable to full-time work 
on one job or part-time work on many. Find out 
how much they can do for you in saving time and 
cutting costs. Call your local Burroughs man today, 
or fill in and mail the coupon. 


Burroughs 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


Send me information on the application of Burroughs Typewriter-Accounting Machines to: 


0D Billing (©) Payroll [) Budgetary Control [] Accounts Receivable [J Sales Statistics 


(CD Purchase and Payment Records 


Name 


Address 
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(0 Cost Records [J Stores and Material Accounting. 





Arthur H. Dobler, regional manager, directs a staff of 33 
factory-trained men from this modern, efficient office 


manager’s office is painted Empire 
green on the bottom, with lime- 
yellow walls and ceiling. 

The reception 
second floor says welcome with 
warm burgundy walls contrasted 
by a_ yellow-green overstuffed 
leather seat. A light-colored wood 
table holds magazines. 

Arthur H. Dobler, 


manager, selected the furnishings 


room on_ the 


regional 


for his office so that he can work 
in comfort and quiet. His con- 
ference-type desk has an over- 
hanging top so that visitors can 
pull the leather chairs up close to 
the desk. Both the glass-topped 
desk and the cabinet behind it are 
silver-gray walnut. Walls are 
platinum gray and cocoa brown, 
upholstery is apple green, carpet- 
ing is brownish-beige. 

The office of Roy L. Wolter, 
regional sales manager of indus- 
trial trucks and scales, is also used 
as a conference room. A _ yellow- 
green Modernfold door can be 
pulled out to close off the con- 
ference table and chairs from Mr. 
Wolter’s working space. Three of 
the walls are painted lime yellow, 
and the fourth is “screen gray,” 
so that movies or sound-slidefilms 
can be projected on it without a 
screen. Another feature of the 
meeting room is the formica top 
on the conference table. 

Floyd A. Dewey, regional man- 
ager of hoists, has still another 
color scheme in his office. The 
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walnut furniture is set off by Em- 
pire-green walls. A decorative 
touch is added with a painting by 
Mrs. Dewey. 

Since the corridor outside the 
executive offices was narrow and 
had a tendency to be dark, the 
walls were painted lime yellow. In 
another hallway near the sales of- 
fices the ceiling is about 18 to 24 
inches lower because the main air- 
conditioning and ventilating equip- 
ment is housed above it. Here the 
wall was painted slate gray—al- 
most black—so that the intense 
color would make the ceiling seem 
higher. 

The four sales offices along the 
hallway have clear-glass partitions 
separating them and a frosted- 
glass wall across the front of them. 
The back wall was painted Indian 
turquoise to tie the rooms into one 
unit. Two of these sales offices are 
lime yellow, one is rust color, and 
the fourth is gray, all 
harmonizing with the blue back 
wall. Puritan-gray wood trim was 


pecan 


used because it is neutral and 
blends with the many colors in all 
the offices. 

Celotex ceilings and asphalt- 
tile floors deaden office noises, while 
fluorescent lights throughout give 
plenty of light without glare. A 
flushed-air system keeps the tem- 
perature right for working in com- 
fort. 
blinds let in daylight or keep out 


Eggshell-colored Venetian 


too much sun. 


Sunlight floods into the office of Roy L. Wolter, regional 
sales manager of industrial trucks and scales department 


Henry Krol of Krol Office 
Equipment and Supply Company 
supplied most of the furnishings 
and made the conference table, re- 
ception table, and Mr. 
Dobler’s desk set. Executive desks 


room 


and a matching cabinet are prod- 
ucts of Wilhite 
Company, Inc. The Taylor Chair 


Manufacturing 


Company made the executive and 
conference chairs, and Sturgis 
Posture Chair Company made the 
others. The files and the desks with 
nonglare linoleum tops are Steel 
Age furniture, in battleship gray. 
Carpeting is from Bigelow-San- 
ford Carpet Company, Inc. 

Clark Baker was the general 
contractor, and Edwin F. Quinn 
& Associates was the architect. 
Howard W. Struck, manager of 
the architectural service depart- 
ment, Pratt & Lambert Paint & 
Varnish Company, Inc., was the 
color consultant. 

According to Samuel W. Gibb, 
general sales manager of the Phila- 
delphia Division, “The facilities 
provided in the new Yale’s Chicago 
materials-handling center help all 
Midwest adapt 
mechanized handling to any kind 
of material . . 
tain it at 


industries to 


. and then to main- 
top efficiency.” The 


Chicago center’s spare parts and 


repair service will help many Mid- 


western industries by bringing 
the Philadelphia factory to indus- 
tries in Chicago within an hour’s 


service in emergencies. 
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Vo save dON4rs...in making contact photocopies 


You can start working wonders 

—from a budget point of view— 

with your present contact 

photocopy machine. Start . . . Economies . . . new to photocopying. 

Kodagraph Contact Paper has wide 

latitude . . . which eliminates the need for 

split-second timing in exposure and 

processing. And its great uniformity —from 
sheet to sheet, package 
to package—allows 
high-speed production 
without time-outs for 
trial and error testing, 


by simply using low-cost 
Kodagraph Contact Paper 
... created by Kodak specifically 
for photocopying. It cuts production costs 
. and at the same 
time assures 
improved results. 


Kodagraph Contact Paper 


See the difference yourself... the savitgs, 
the improved results that are yours when you 
start using Kodagraph Contact Paper in your 
present machine. 


A new, illustrated 
booklet describes the 
advantages in detail. 
Write today for “The 
Big New Plus.” It's 


Results . . . new to photocopying. Your office 

work is reproduced in dense photographic blacks, Eastman Kodak Company 

clean whites ... every detail sharp and clear. 0 os Photographic Division 

Furthermore, your Kodagraph Contact prints ~ss perce sabe a ae 

have a high-quality, Kodak-made paper base ee rn me . oe aa of ne Big te Plus”— a booklet shout 
> agraph Contact Paper and the other papers in this great new Kodak 

... that will not buckle or curl. . . that adds to line. I have contact printer () direct process () blueprint equipment. 

your convenience in reading, filing, mailing, 

or binding. 


Name 


lease print) 


Department 


Company 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. City — 


State 


Street 





“Kodak” is a trade-mark 
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How Typewriter Opened 
Offices to Women 





The first writing machine to make any headway as 
practical office equipment was invented in Milwaukee 
by Christopher Sholes. Here’s the story, which was 
originated by Davies, Hornung Associates, in New York 





HE typewriter has often been 

called the machine that put 
women into business offices. 

Before the invention of the type- 
writer, women taught school, 
clerked in a few stores, and maybe 
even worked as librarians or 
governesses. Then came the new 
writing machine, and the business 
field was wide open to 
women. 

The woman who started the 
exodus from the home was the 
daughter of Christopher Latham 
Sholes, “the father of the tvpe- 
writer.” The daughter, of course, 
just happened to be the first 
woman to operate the newfangled 
machine; it was her father who 
really emancipated women. Chris- 
topher Sholes brought out his first 
machine in the autumn of 1867 in 
Milwaukee. 

Other machines preceded this 
one, however, including a “typog- 
rapher,” for which a patent had 
been taken out by a Mr. Burt in 
the early nineteenth century. All 
trace of the invention was de- 
stroyed in the Washington con- 
flagration of 1836. A Charles 
Thurber built a crude typewriter 
in 1843; and another American, 
John Pratt, developed a writing 
machine while residing in England. 

But Christopher Sholes’ inven- 
tion was the first one that made 
any headway. His machine at- 
tracted the attention of a business- 
man who became a partner and 


thrown 
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provided finances. The small group 
soon produced 50 typewriters at 
a cost of $250 each. There were 
obviously too many bugs in the 
contraption, and so it was shown 
to G. W. N. Yost, a mechanical 
expert in Milwaukee. He referred 
the inventors to the Remingtons, 
gunsmiths at Ilion, New York. The 
Remingtons were so pleased with 
the new idea that they later bought 
the machine. 

Thomas A. Edison became in- 
terested in the typewriter and con- 
tributed many suggestions for its 
improvement. 

As with many other new prod- 
ucts, the typewriter encountered 
some strong sales resistance. The 
machine became the butt of many 
jokes, all of which called attention 
to the invention and therefore be- 
came valuable advertising. In spite 
of the publicity, however, the type- 
writers were being made faster 
than they were being sold. A new 
policy was then adopted—that of 
lending the machines to business 
firms, hoping that they would be 
pleased enough to buy them. 

Gradually the idea took hold. 
Businessmen found that their 
typed letters drew excellent re- 
sponses from associates, and they 
realized, too, that the machine was 
a faster and more efficient method 
of turning out correspondence. 

In 1875 Mark Twain bought 
one of the first typewriters and 
copied Tom Sawyer upon it. The 


book was probably the first type- 
written manuscript ever sent to the 
printers. Little by little, the type- 
writer became accepted, and by 
1882 annual sales had reached 
such proportions that the machine 
was separated from the other 
Remington interests. 

The typewriter was going 
through many improvements about 
this time. For years all letters were 
typed in capitals, but then a ma- 
chine was made with a double key- 
board having some 78 keys. This 
typewriter was too unwieldly, and 
finally Mr. Yost and other inven- 
tors came up with an idea that de- 
veloped into the shift keyboard. 

All the while, typists were 
typing “blind”; that is, a line 
could not be seen as it was being 
typed. An inventor patented the 
first machine that would produce 
a written line which the typist 
could see, and John T. Underwood 
bought the invention. Soon all 
typewriter manufacturers had 
switched to the “visible” type of 
machine to compete with Mr. 
Underwood, and by 1908, “blind” 
machines were no longer produced. 

Other improvements and varia- 
tions followed. Portables were 
manufactured, noiseless machines 
were placed on the market, and 
electric typewriters were devel- 
oped. Instruction booklets on 
touch typing had made their ap- 
pearance in the 1890’s, and in 
1906 a Miss Rose L. Fritz won the 
typing championship with a record 
of 82 net words a minute. 

Today, the tops in speed typing 
apparently is done on automatic 
typewriters that turn out “per- 
sonal” letters without the pressure 
of human fingertips. These robots 
would doubtless amaze even Chris- 
topher Sholes, the man who started 
the whole thing. 
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HE’S A 
BETTER 
EXECUTIVE... 


... simce he put in Warchait Coloulato 


Whether your figure-work is heavy or comparatively light, the 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 


new Figuremaster will get it out accurately and on time. Accounting costs will 


go down .. . operating efficiency will go up. For heavy-volume work the Fully 


Automatic Figuremaster is recommended. For light work the low-cost Semi- 
Automatic model is ideal. Both are available in 10 or 8 bank capacities . . . choose 
whichever fits your requirements and business budget. If your need is temporary, 
rent a Figuremaster. The Marchant Man in your phone book is ready to prove 
by a demonstration on your own work that Figuremasters will do your calcu- 
lating easier and at less cost. Phone him today or mail the coupon to Marchant 
sins ities Calculating Machine Company, Oakland 8, California. 


FIGURE FASTER WITH A 


(f) R [ | | S| MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY ! 
a Oakland 8, California 
W-|¢ ’ Al 


Please send me free information about 


the new Figuremasters ; 
oe Fully Automatic C) oy ee Reawsl_) ; 
weemtbfer | 


AMPRICA'S FIRST CALCULATOR Address. 
City. 
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What United Has Done to Show a Profit 


(Continued from page 9) 


center in Denver. The base, which 
began operations in 1948, replaced 
two former control regions. Every 
sale on United’s system is recorded 
at Denver, and operations are re- 
viewed daily while there is still time 
to make necessary changes or im- 
provements. The company’s com- 
munications bill reaches a stagger- 
ing total of $4 million yearly, but 
the Denver base makes the best use 
of every telephone or teletype mes- 
sage that might affect flights. 
Because of the new Denver base 
and other factors listed 
United showed decided improve- 
ments in regularity in 1949 as 
compared with 1948. During last 
year, United operated 9714 per 
cent of all scheduled flights. Ap- 
proximately 96 per cent of these 
flights departed on time or within 
15 minutes of schedule; and 73 
per cent arrived at their final des- 
tinations within the same _ time 
limits. Compared with 1948, this 
performance showed improvements 
of 1 per cent in flights operated, 
3 per cent in on-time departures, 
and 24 per cent in on-time arrivals. 
United has found other methods 
for bringing in consistent improve- 
ments for better service at lower 
costs. All maintenance activities 
were centralized in San Francisco 
in 1948, eliminating the former 
two-base operation. The new base 
consists of 700,000 square feet of 
buildings where assembly line 
methods and modern facilities are 
increasing efficiency—and saving 
United more than $500,000 a year. 
As in many other businesses, the 
air lines must contend with sea- 
sonal fluctuations. With 
tioners making up a sizable part 


above, 


vaca- 


of the peak load, United’s summer 
business knows almost no bounds. 
During the winter, however, some 
people still think bad weather will 
greatly hamper air trips. Too, the 
latter part of the week is generally 
more heavily scheduled than the 
first. 
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United has adopted several 


plans for offsetting some of these 


fluctuations. One plan provides re- 
duced family rates during the first 
part of the week, and customers 
taking advantage of this rate made 
up 10 per cent of United’s total 
passenger miles in 1949. Last year 
the company offered for the first 
time “packaged” vacations, and 
there was a substantial increase in 
the number of special flights for 
sports teams, conventions, associa- 
tions, and other groups. A 10 per 
cent discount was allowed by air 
lines for official military travel. 
Foreign travel increased during 
the year, and United had consider- 
able business transporting trav- 
elers to and from various ports for 
overseas travel. 

During 1949, United’s passen- 
ger miles increased 11 per cent. 
Air freight was up 23 per cent 
over 1948, air mail gained 14 per 
cent, but air express went down 11 
per cent. 

United’s employees, for the most 
part, now have years of experience 
behind them, and fewer people can 
handle the work. Last year United 
operated with an average of 
10,043 employees, compared with 
10,822 in 1948. And, as was men- 
tioned before, revenue miles have 
increased, air cargo is up, and 
business in general is better. The 
point is that fewer people at 
United are handling a greater 
business volume more efficiently. 

Turnover has taken a sharp 
downturn, being reduced nearly 40 
per cent during last year. By the 
end of 1949, 2.2 per cent of all 
United employees had been with the 
company more than 20 years, 12 
per cent more than 10 years, and 
38 per cent more than 5 years. 
These figures are in strong con- 
trast to the 1946 figure, when half 
of the employees at United had 
worked there less than a year. 

Most of the progress at United 
discussed thus far has concerned 


mammoth-like improvements— 
such as the new control center in 
Denver and the new maintenance 
base in San Francisco. But all the 
important changes and savings 
aren’t found only in such unusually 
big operations. Progress has been 
made in office operations, too. 

Several months ago, United was 
having trouble controlling 60,000 
items in inventory (AMERICAN 
Business, May 1949). By using 
a single Addressograph machine 
and making daily revisions in the 
parts catalog, United saved more 
than $600,000 during the year. 

Some people have criticized 
United and other air lines for their 
elaborate ticket offices. But, as 
President W. A. Patterson said, 
“The ticket offices are more than 
simply service points for the pick- 
ing up of tickets. They are for the 
purpose of promoting business and 
producing more revenue.” 

United apparently saves money 
in executive salaries. Compared 
with sales, compensation to officers 
and directors looks like this: 
United in 1948, 30/100 of 1 per 
cent of sales. On the other hand, 
the same comparison in other com- 
panies ran: 703 companies in 38 
industries in 1946, 37/100 of 1 per 
cent of sales; 59 utilities in 1946, 
39/100 of 1 per cent of sales. 

United’s compensation of $250,- 
100 to officers and directors was 
only 6/10 of 1 per cent of all 
salaries and wages paid in 1948. 

Employees at United make as 
much or more than other workers 
in the industry ; there is no attempt 
at cutting costs here. The average 
wage at United is $321 a month 
for ground employees, while flight 
crews receive standardized union 
rates. 

With the 
ments at United, plus the many 
corners that have been cut to save 
money, the 


numerous improve- 


company certainly 
seems to be operating at an effi- 


cient peak. 
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The Ins and Outs of Pension Planning 


(Continued from page 11) 


be that one company “sold” its 
plan to its workers and keeps it 
sold to them, while the other com- 
pany may have made only a per- 
functorily brief announcement and 
let it go at that. 

Without diligent effort to put 
a pension plan’s “best foot for- 
ward,” it is almost certain to be 
a disappointment. More than that, 
a pension plan must be promoted 
constantly and with no _ let-up. 
Otherwise the negative side will 
finally win, and workers will be- 
come indifferent or opposed to the 
plan. 

One company which put a pen- 
sion or retirement plan into action 
had high hopes that it would re- 
duce an abnormal turnover cost. 
After a year turnover remained 
high. Then somebody decided to 
analyze turnover. It was found 
that the largest amount of turn- 
over occurred in employees who 
had worked less than 1 year. And 
they were not eligible for pension 
benefits until the second anni- 
versary of employment. 

These are but a few of the com- 
plications in planning a pension 
program. What will it do to the 
company’s competitive situation? 
In some industries, especially those 
which obtain a large share of busi- 
ness through bidding competi- 
tively, this is a vital factor. 

In spite of all these complica- 
tions we believe business needs to 
study pensions, to call in labor or 
bargaining committees, and to put 
the problem squarely to the em- 
ployees. It is unwise, many have 
learned, to announce a_ pension 
program of any kind without work- 
ing carefully with employees or 
with employee bargaining agents. 

Perhaps the worst thing which 
can happen to a business is to wait 
until the employees begin to “de- 
mand” concessions, or pensions, or 
pay increases. If pensions are in 
the cards, it is better for the com- 
pany to come forward and offer 
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them, with a full knowledge of 
exactly how far it can go, and with 
the full cooperation and under- 
standing of bargaining agencies 
or of key employees. 

In some companies we find a 
“hush, hush” attitude about pen- 
sions. “Don’t want to consider 
them until we are forced to,” said 
one executive. Another said, “Let 
well enough alone. Our employees 
have not raised the question, and 
we certainly will not.” 

Here business is only repeating 
the costly mistakes it made during 
the great labor organization drives 
of the mid-thirties. Many manage- 
ments were the last to learn that 
employees were getting ready to 
organize or had already organized. 
Management today may be sur- 
prised when certain groups of em- 
ployees begin to “demand” pen- 
sions or other forms of what they 
term “security.” 

Instead of the “hush, hush” at- 
titude others are investigating pen- 
sions from every angle. They are 
determined to know what kind of 
pensions most nearly answer the 
company’s Shall 
pensions be funded? How much 
credit shall be allowed for past 
service? Shall the pensions or re- 
tirement benefits be vested, so that 
an employee can benefit by the 
funds set aside in case he wishes to 
retire prior to the regular retire- 
ment age? 

It should never be forgotten 
that pension or retirement plans 
are one method for preventing a 
company from going to seed, or be- 
coming top heavy with employees 
whose usefulness has been seriously 
impaired by age. Just one example 
will show what this means: A 
wholesale company recently had to 
close one of its branches, although 
sales in this branch were growing. 
The manager was past 79, ill, and 
no longer able to manage it 
properly. 

The top management of the 


requirements. 


company realized that this man- 
ager had built the branch, that it 
was, to all intent and purpose, 
“this” branch. No one was ready to 
take the old gentleman’s place. He 
was brought back into the home 
office, put in charge of city sales, 
and the branch he built was closed. 
Had a pension plan been in effect, 
the company would have had a 
younger man ready to take the old 
fellow’s place, and the old manager 
could have retired gracefully. 

All over the country there are 
men well past their usefulness 
fighting to hang on to jobs they 
have had for many years. Their 
grim fight against time is com- 
mendable, yet tragic. They are 
helping to pull down the very com- 
panies which made their careers 
possible. That is why so many 
companies are studying pension 
plans today—and it is why pen- 
sion and retirement plans are much 
more than just another union 
scheme to harass management. 





Serenade 


O EMPLOYEES like to be 

serenaded while they work? 

To find the answer to this ques- 
tion, Fireman’s Fund Insurance 
Company, New York, made a sur- 
vey among its workers. It was 
found that 97.4 per cent of the 
office employees were pleased with 
the soft music—in this case fur- 
nished by Muzak. Popular dance 
and semiclassical music tied for 
first place with 93.2 per cent 
signifying their preference for that 
type of music. Hillbilly, jive, and 
swing trailed at the end of the 
popularity list. 

The Chicago personnel manager 
testified that music “actually 
minimizes an over-all noise condi- 
tion and tends to eliminate con- 
versation in the office.” 
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“They say it brings good luck!” 


The rabbit who finds a man’s foot probably considers 
himself a lot luckier than the chap who loses it. 
Opinions may differ on matters of luck. But there’s no 
element of chance in deciding what Monroe should handle which 
figure job. That’s easy! Because whatever the figuring 
or accounting problem Monroe makes exactly the 
machine to handle it better, faster, and 


without nervous tension, too! 


Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems...a 
model to meet every need! 


Monroe CALCU LATING Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! Star performer soves 
time, effort. Sturdy construction, long, 
trouble-free service. “Velvet Touch"* 
operation. Huge appetite for figures! 


Monroe ADDING Machine 


TOP VALUE! New 8 column with direct 
subtraction. Budget priced. “Velvet 
Touch"* keyboard. Engineered to in- 
crease figure production, lessen fatigue. 


Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! Simple, fast, efficient! Like all 
Monroes, its “Velvet Touch"’* is one reason 
why operators who know prefer Monroe. 


*"VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe's matchless ease of operation 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 


January 1950 





What Is the Trend in Executive Salaries? 


(Continued from page 23) 


sales anager working on a commission basis found 
his income doubled in the middle of a lush sellers’ 
market. 

With sales beginning to taper off, these sales 
executives are not making the money they used to 
make and the quality of their work is suffering. For 
that reason, and because of growing dissatisfaction 
with straight commission plans, the trend is toward 
paying salesmen and their supervisors on merit and 
each man’s contribution to the over-all success of the 
business, rather than on sales alone. This trend may 
freeze the earnings of many sales executives at present 
levels; but the sharp and demoralizing drop in sales 
executives’ incomes, as it happened in 1931, will be 
avoided. While it might be argued that tying sales 
supervision expense to sales by making an executive’s 
earnings contingent on sales volume is good manage- 
ment, those who went through 1932 and had the ex- 
perience of trying to step up sales volume with a 
demoralized sales organization do not want to do it 
again. 

Another executive classification which shows a 
tightening of salary ranges is personnel managers, 
and, to a lesser extent, industrial relations executives. 
The industrial relations executive, who has to handle 
union as well as employee relations, has made an im- 
portant place for himself in management and his 
services are given a high rating profit-wise. This is 
not to say that personnel managers who do not have 
to negotiate with union bargaining committees are 
not valued, but a good many of them are regarded 
as employment managers and with 4 million people 
out of work, labor recruiting is not a@ vital to the 
profitable operation of a business as it was 2 years 
ago. Salaries of office managers are still trending up- 
ward, with substantial salary increases evident in 
larger offices where there are greater opportunities 
for cutting costs and showing savings. 

The increased importance attached to public rela- 
tions is likewise reflected in the first returns from 
corporation presidents who are cooperating with 
Dartnell in making this survey. Whereas the public 
relations manager was at the tail end of the list back 
in 1939, today he is in the top management group, 
drawing a salary comparable to the sales manager. 
This trend reflects the conviction of many business- 
men, that the sales problem has its roots in what the 
public thinks about a company. They want the com- 
pany to have a “good” personality just as they want 
the salesmen to be “well met” fellows with whom cus- 
tomers like to do business. So they give the job to a 
public relations man and pay him well for doing it. 
It may be as someone said that the title “public rela- 
tions director” is just a $10 name for a publicity 
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man, but when management is willing to pay upward 
of $35,000 a year for that job, the crack seems to 
have lost its bite. 

Another group of executives who are not doing too 
well salary-wise are export managers. Management 
on the whole is pessimistic about doing much business 
outside of the country these days. But “great pilots 
are made in stormy waters.” As domestic business 
falls off, overseas business will become more desirable 
since it will cushion the recession when it comes, if it 
comes. Exporting, therefore, would seem to be one 
field where executives who really know their stuff 
can be especially valuable. 

Geographically, salaries in executive classifications 
do not vary greatly. There are some differentials 
evident in salaries for certain jobs in the South, as 
compared to the Middle West, and salaries are some- 
what lower for the same executive duties in California 
than in the Southwest, for instance. But such dif- 
ferences are understandable. Competition for execu- 
tive jobs is much greater in California and Florida 
than in other sections of the country. One national 
organization moved its executive offices from Boston 
to Los Angeles, mainly because the president of the 
company thought he could hire executives at lower 
salaries in Los Angeles than he was paying in the 
East. However, the move didn’t work out as well as 
expected. 

Now that the honeymoon is over, and business is 
getting back to keen competitive selling, we may ex- 
pect a considerable turnover in executives. Those who 
have what it takes, and can prove it, will move up into 
better paying positions. Those who have lost their 
drive and are resting on past laurels will soon be 
dropping by the wayside. The business parade moves 
on. The fancy salaries paid some overrated executives 
during the boom years will be divided among younger 
and more aggressive executives—men who don’t know 
what can’t be done, but who are bursting with a de- 
sire to prove they can do anything. The year 1950 
will see many changes in executive personnel and many 
changes in executive salaries. The purpose of these 
articles is to keep you informed as to what is going 
on, so that your decisions can be based on factual 
knowledge of what others are doing. 





WATCH FOR NEXT MONTH 


In the February American Business Maga- 
zine will be the third in a series of articles about 
executive salaries. The series began in December 
with “What About Executive Salaries?” 
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Council Bluffs Gas Co., Council Bluffs, Iowa. Installation by Emarines 


Increase Efficiency with 


EQQ0// Office Furniture... 
a Profitable Investment 


Leopold executive-model desks are designed to eliminate every waste motion, 
conserve every bit of your energy for the important things you have to do. 


Drawer center-suspension for finger-tip drawer action . . . easily accessible, 
smooth-rolling deep file drawers . . . and other important Leopold details 
make for more efficient work 


The Leopold dealer in your community is an experienced office planning 
counselor. Call him right now for specific suggestions profitable for you. 
If not known, please write us for his name and address. 


tht LEq00/d vowPany 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 


MEMBER OF THE WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
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EAL PRINTER'S 
TYPE 


right in your own office 


AND YOU SAVE MANY DOLLARS 
IN TYPE-SETTING COSTS 


Now you can prepare your own origi- 
nals for printing by photo-offset or 
any other economical reproduction 
method. The result is pleasing legi- 
ble type-matter with even margins 
and correct spacings....a type com- 
position job any print shop would be 
proud of. Your typist does it....and 
your savings multiply with each 
job... from an office form to a catalog. 


HUNDREDS OF INSTANTLY 
CHANGEABLE TYPE FACES 


The professional appearance of Vari- 
Typing is the natural result of o 
wide choice of styles...Bodoni, Gara- 
mond, etc...with matching italics and 
in all sizes. Foreign languages, too! 


Fill in the coupon and 

Vari-Typer learn how to cut your 

e printing costs. 

SSSSHSSSSSSOSSSSSSOSSESSEEEES 

RALPH C. COXHEAD CORP. 
720 Frelinghuysen Avenue 


Newark 5, N. J. 
Please send me Vari-Typer Booklet # 40. 











@@@@ THE ABOVE TEXT WAS VARI-TYPED. ©8 @@ 
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How to Get More Done 


In Less Time 


(Continued from page 20) 


a handy place where you can put 
things away regularly and where 
you'll be forced to look into it 
every now and then and cull out 
deadwood. If its contents are for- 
gotten, it can become a nuisance. 


| If you scout through it regularly, 
| it can yield golden nuggets of in- 
| spiration when you need them 


most. 


' Sort Jobs into Related Kinds 


Many factory managers say 


| that hidden profits result from get- 


ting a long run on one product. 


| Time is lost in shifting from one 


thing to another. This is equally 
true in an office. 
Small businesses benefit espe- 


| cially by using this technique. For 


example, if bookkeeping and re- 
cording must be done, the work will 
go smoother if you make a day of 
it. If advertising is the problem of 
the moment, make it “Advertising 
Day.” If finding new ways to speed 
salvs is the big job ahead, make it 
“Sales Promotion Day.” 

More work gets done with less 
effort. Best of all, you get through 
the day “on high” and wind up 
with a sense of accomplishment. 


Be Time-Conscious 


None of us ever has enough time, 
but we “waste it like water.”” Work- 
for advertising agency 
made me more aware of the money- 


ing an 
value of time than any other ex- 
perience. My time was charged to 
clients at a rate computed by add- 
ing the salary-per-hour to an 
overhead figure. The total dollar 
value of my time startled me. 
Later, when I was president of 
the New York Business Paper Edi- 
tors, our group compiled a time 
chart which showed the value of 
workers’ time at salary rates from 
$1,500 to $15,000 a year. The 


chart showed the cost per day, 


half-day, hour, half-hour, and 15- 
minute periods at each salary. 
That analysis made us conscious 
of the double-time expense involved 
when two or more people are dis- 
cussing some problem or attend- 
ing a conference. It certainly 
speeded my working tempo and my 
decision-rate! 


Finish It Before You Drop It 


“How do you get so much 
done?” I asked one of the most 
successful businesswomen I know. 

“TI try to make myself finish each 
thing I tackle before I drop it,” 
she replied. “It sounds so easy, 
but you’d be surprised to find how 
difficult it really is.” 

Back at my own desk, I tried it. 
She’s certainly right both 
counts. But here are some little 
wrinkles that help: 

Separate the “quickies” from the 
“toughies.” Answering a pile of 
letters goes much faster if you sort 


on 


out those which can be answered 
easily without getting additional 
information. The remaining pile is 
be 
dreaded. You can do a better job 


much smaller and less to 
because you don’t feel as swamped 
as you did when you tackled the 
whole stack. 

Cut down “talking time.” As a 
it’s difficult to 
know when to hire more employees 
and when to buy 


company grows, 
labor-saving 
equipment. Tally of time wasted in 
conversation and time required for 
supervising employees might often 
swing the decision toward the pur- 
chase of equipment. 

We’ve saved over 50 per cent in 
payroll costs by giving each em- 
ployee enough space to work in and 
efficient equipment for tasks that 
can be mechanized. Each one takes 
professional pride in his job and 
there’s much less time wasted than 
when employees were seated closer 
together. 
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Have you a little office in your pillow ? 


Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
frown of worry over inventory. 

If inventory is too high, falling 
prices and steep carrying charges 
may eat up profits. If inventory 
drops too low, orders may be lost 


To stay on the tightrope of Bal- 
anced Inventory, stocks on hand 
must be large enough to meet or- 
ders and small enough to minimize 
capital risks. Impossible? Not if a 
General Manager has the facts he 
needs in time. And that’s where 
McBee Keysort sheds some light. 


For Keysort can report daily, at 

less cost than any other method 
1. What is selling and what is not 
2. What quantities 
how long they've been there. 


are on hand, 
3. What must be produced or pur- 
chased ... and how soon. 
Selling efficiency goes up when the 
General Manager can coordinate 
orders and sales pressure with in- 
ventory. He can with Keysort 
Production costs are controlled 
when the General Manager can 
adjust material, manpower, and 


machine requirements to current 
demand. He can do it with Keysort. 
Capital position is strengthened 
when daily Keysort control of all 
inventory facts reduces risks .. . 
with simple, inexpensive, flexible 
machines and methods that execu- 
tives in every field are using to save 
time, money, work and worry 
That's why McBee sales have 
multiplied sixfold in a few years. 
Your McBee man can tell you 
frankly if McBee can help you. 
Ask him to drop in. Or write us. 
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This is the magic McBee Keysort card. 
With your present personnel, without costly in- 
stallations, McBee Keysort provides you with 
accurate and useful management controls at 
less cost than any other system. When notched, 
the pre-coded holes along the edges make this 
card mechanically articulate. They make it easy 
to collect a wealth of data . . . classify it . . . file 
it... find it ... use it... quickly and accurately. 
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— 
Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 310 Spadina Ave., Toronto 2B, Ont., Can. 
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china hag OD ON 


What? It Selects 
Paragraphs 
AUTOMATICALLY ? 


YES... The surprising Carlson 
Selector model Robotyper auto- 
matically selects and types pre- 
composed paragraphs at the touch 
of a button. It makes even letter 
composition automatic. 


AND WHAT'S MORE... 


The Carlson Selector not only cuts 
letter-writing costs, but it frees the 
busy executive from the time-waste- 
ful task of dictating answers to 
routine mail. 


It’s as simple as this: You pre-com- 
pose up to sixty paragraphs, which 
are then arranged, numbered, and 
placed on a perforated roll much 
like a player-piano roll. Routine 
mail is answered by simply circling 
the proper paragraph numbers on 
the Carlson Selector Card. This 
card is attached to the letter to be 
answered and routed to the Robo- 
typist. She inserts the card in the 
Carlson Selector, types in the name 
and address, and presses the start 
button. Without complicated but- 
tons, dials or valves to set, letter is 
typed at 135 words-per-minute— 
automatically and perfectly. 


Fill out and mail the coupon— 
TODAY for more facts on this 
and other amazing Robot-typing 
machines. 


Robotyper 


CORPORATION 


18010 RYAN ROAD 
DETROIT 34, MICHIGAN 


Representatives In All Principal Cities 
Please send more information to: 
Name_ 

Company 

Title_ 
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Purchase Analysts Save 
Money for Ford 


(Continued from page 17) 


prices are not consistent, the 
buyers concerned are notified. Or 
it may be that, due to changing 
market conditions, economies 
might be effected by changing the 
designs and specifications of some 
parts. . 
For example, the committees re- 
cently reviewed all of the fans used 
in all Ford models and found that 
there were 34 of them. Many of 
these were very similar. A repre- 
sentative of the engineering de- 
partment was invited to review this 
exhibit, he did so and, as a result, 
9 types of fans were eliminated 
and replaced by others which re- 
quired only minor changes. 

Identification model letters on 
trucks were changed from chrome- 
plated aluminum die-castings to 
stainless steel at a saving of 11 
cents per truck. 

An engine part on Ford tractors 
was changed from a gray iron cast- 
ing to die-cast aluminum at a sav- 
ing of $1.90 per tractor. On a pro- 
duction of 100,000 tractors a 
year, that adds up to $190,000. 

The back armrest on one of the 
passenger cars was made of press- 
board ‘with metal reinforcements, 
padding, and covering. With im- 
proved steel supplies this 
changed to a steel stamping at a 
saving of 60 cents a car and re- 
sulted in better quality. Paper is 
cheaper than steel, of course, but 
the saving was due to the fact that 


was 


the metal stampings can be made 
much faster and they require no 
reinforcements. 

In another 
was able to suggest a die change 
that avoided a contemplated extra 
expense of 80 cents per car and 
improved the quality of the part. 

The cost of unloading and 
handling materials has been given 
much study, particularly since the 
war. Immense economies have been 
effected by getting suppliers to 


case, purchasing 


ship parts and materials on pal- 
lets or in unitized packs that can 
be unloaded and handled by fork 
trucks. The materials handling de- 
partment develops many such 
methods, then asks the purchasing 
department to get the vendors to 
package and ship their products 
accordingly. Two analysts at- 
tached to purchasing research at 
Ford’s serve as liaison men between 
the factory and the purchasing de- 
partment. They work with produc- 
tion engineers on packaging and 
shipping problems and cooperate 
with suppliers on similar problems. 

As is customary with such 
analysts, they don’t take anything 
for granted. Palletizing, for ex- 
ample, at first produced such 
spectacular economies that there 
was a natural tendency to pal- 
letize everything possible. But 
many pallets have to be returned 
empty to vendors and if the ship- 
ping distance was very great or 
the pallets were heavy, the cost 
of returning empty pallets might 
be greater than the saving effected 
by using them. Increases in freight 
rates also had to be considered. 
This problem has been solved in 
many cases by using expendable 
pallets. In others, Ford has ar- 
ranged to have parts shipped in 
specially equipped cars, and in 
some cases they have gone back to’ 
shipping parts loose, just as they 
were doing before palletizing be- 
came popular. 

The purchase analysts carry on 
a variety of projects in addition 
to the continuing study of costs. 
As an example, Ford uses many 
gray iron castings which require 
considerable machining in the 
plant. These are bought on speci- 
fications, of course, but the pat- 
terns in the foundry sometimes be- 
come worn and thus make the cast- 
ings a bit larger than necessary. 
This not only results in a waste of 
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metal, but it also entails more | 
machining. If, for example, it be- 
comes necessary to machine off 14 | 
of an inch of metal instead of | 
1/32 of an inch, the increased cost 
of machine time and the wear on 
perishable tools on a great num- 
ber of parts runs into a large sum | 
of money. 

Such overages might be over- 
looked were it not for the fact that 
the purchase analysts keep a rec- 
ord of every such shipment of cast- 
ings and are constantly on the 
watch to detect any discrepancy. 
The analysts recently reviewed all 
of the castings used and found | 
that a considerable percentage of 
them were commonly oversize. This 
was brought to the attention of 
the suppliers, and a major saving | 
was effected. 

Nothing is too small or too large 
to engage the attention of these 
analysts. Some of the studies are 
completed in a few days, others re- 
quire months of work. Some effect 
savings of only a few cents per 
car, others save several dollars per 
car. And even a few cents per car 
totals a sizable amount on the 
800,000 or more cars a year which 
Ford is producing. 








Gold Medals 


WENTY gold medals for ex- 
cellence in business correspond- 
ence will be awarded to the winners | 
of the fourteenth annual Gold 
Medal Letter competition, which is 
sponsored by The Dartnell Cor- 
poration, Chicago business re- 
search publishers. The closing date 
of the contest is January 31, 1950. 

Any businessman or business- | 
woman may enter any number of 
letters. Winners are selected on the 
basis of results achieved by the 
letter and of its adaptability to 
other lines of business. 

Official entry blanks, which must 
accompany each letter submitted, 
may be obtained from the Gold | 
Medal Letter Editor, The Dart- 
nell Corporation, 4660 Ravens- | 
wood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. 


January 1950 
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longer than sealing flaps .. .When through, 
Mr. J. felt as if he had just mailed a million 
letters...‘‘Now I understand,” he said, “why 


the girls in the office want a postage meter! 
Gonna do something about it tomorrow!” 


On the very first Wednesday in October, 
Mr. Joslyn Junes came home to a crisis, 
viz...a) His daughter Jean, sixteen, high 
school senior, and cute, was laid low by 
domestic science meat loaf the class didn’t 
quite domesticate; and b) her pals, scheduled 
to help send out class election notices that 
evening, were also out with mal de meatloaf; 
while c) the class election was Friday! 


Mr. sunes said, “There, there! I'll do it 
myself, right after dinner.”... Folding and 
inserting the notices in all 312 addressed 
envelopes was nothing. Sealing them all 
however, took longer than it should, even 
with a wet towel... Mr. J. then drove to 
the postoffice, intending to buy stamps and 
affix same to envelopes on the premises... 
but the postoffice was just closing! 

So back home he went to the 
wet towel, and stuck stamps on 
312 envelopes—which took even 


Tue PB postage meter displaces sticky 
stamps and stamp sticking... 
prints any amount of postage 
needed for any kind of mail 
directly on the envelope, seals 
the flap at the same time!... 
prints a dated postmark, 
which saves postoffice time... 
also prints a small advertisement (optional) 
on the envelope... and prints postage for 
parcel post!... Protects and records postage 
used. Metered mailing is more efficient— 
for a few letters a day, or a few thousand! 
Call the nearest PB office, or write direct for 
the illustrated booklet, “So You Have No 
Mailing Problems?” 


nan! 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage Meter 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
2112 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of the postage meter . 


. largest makers of mailing machines 


in 93 cities in the U. S. and Canada, 
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SEND IT 
OUR WAY 


Ges that dark, heavy cloud our 
way. 
We will gladly do your payroll 
registers, distribution forms, checks, 
etc., week after week. 
You see, we prepare payroll and 
related tax work on high-speed, al- 
phabetic and numeric tabulating 
machines. All work is done in our 
offices by our trained personnel. 
Opportunity for error is nil. 
We can save money, time and per- 
sonnel headaches for you—just as 
we do for so many firms! 


FREE BOOKLET 
‘Modern Payroll Service”’ tells how 
this efficient, confidential service 
can be used by your firm. Send for 
it now. 


Tabulation Specialists 
Let us tabulate your sales, orders, 
prices, costs, inventories, vouchers, 
special reports and other statistics— 
just as we have been doing for many 
of America’s leading firms these past 
40 years! 


For literature and quotations, write to: 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


CHIGAGO §=€6©°©§6€6©BOSTON) 6° )~=6U( DETROIT 
Mo 


NTREAL © TORONTO 
100 Sixth Ave, New York (3, WN. Y. 
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Mail-Order House Eliminates 
Customer Complaints 


on every order as it is being filled. 


INCE Miller & Rhoads, Rich- 

mond, Virginia, installed a new 
system for handling mail orders, 
complaints from mail-order cus- 
tomers have been virtually elimi- 
nated and the business is now 
handled at lower payroll costs. 

Before the new system was put 
into operation, M&R had no clear- 
cut control over mail orders as 
they were being filled. When an 
order was received, it was sent 
directly to the sales floor. In case 
several departments were involved, 
duplicates were made and distrib- 
uted. The only control the mail- 
order department had was a posted 
record of the number of MO’s sent 
to the different departments. 

Salespeople wrote regular sales 
tickets and returned the original 
orders. If an order was misplaced 
or delayed, the mail-order depart- 
ment would know one was missing 

but identification would be very 
difficult. 

Too, any one of 700 salespeople 
might handle the orders, and they 
would be on a straight commission 
basis. A fault with this particular 
part of the old system was that 
mail orders generally did not have 
enough dollar volume to appeal to 
salespeople; and they often were 
tempted to fill an order with sub- 
stitute merchandise, hoping the 
customer would accept the order 
withcut complaint. The result was, 
of course, that many complaints 
followed. 

With M&R 
undertook a complete system anal- 
ysis, aided by The Standard 
Register Company, Dayton. 

The plan that resulted from the 


these problems, 


analysis has overcome the lack of 
control over mail orders and has 
almost completely stopped com- 
plaints. The control is maintained 
with a five-part, continuous form. 
A special consecutively numbered 
sales ticket is written in the mail- 
order department, and a copy of 
this form keeps a positive check 


Elimination of complaints 
stemmed from a change in the sales 
setup—that is, salespeople no 
longer fill mail orders on commis- 
sion. One salaried person in each 
department is entirely responsible 
for handling mail orders. This 
change was made only after thor- 
ough study by the buyer of the 
actual number of mail orders re- 
ceived; the rate or “pattern” in 
which they came; and the nature 
of the individual orders. It then 
became easy to determine whether 
the buyer herself, the assistant 
buyer, the head of stock, or a mail- 
order shopper would assume the 
responsibility in each case—and 
would be adequately trained in 
the system. 

The new system has increased 
the various departments’ interest 
in the mail-order business. The 
salespeople who handle the mail 
orders certainly have great in- 
terest in their work, and there is 
none of the “maybe the customer 
will keep it” attitude. The mer- 
chandise returned is now handled 
by one person, and an accurate 
picture is thus obtained. At the 
time, regular 
have more time for customers in 


same salespeople 
the store. 

Paperwork steps in the mail- 
order department have been re- 
duced from a total of 69 to 42. 
Savings here, plus the elimination 
of commission payments, permitted 
M&R to improve customer service 
by the addition of three mail-order 
shoppers to the staff and _ still 
realize lower payroll costs. Within 
the last few months, morale in the 
mail-order department has risen 
considerably. 

Although M&R’s new system has 
been in operation only since June 
15, 1949, company officials say 
that its success has exceeded ex- 
pectations. The scarcity of com- 
plaints is one bit of evidence that 
they point to with pride. 
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ANOTHER PAIR OF STOCKINGS 


RUINED 04 thes old Desk 


A FRANK STATEMENT OF A BUSINESS PROBLEM 


Let’s face it. In many business offices desks are 
so old that knee-well posts are splintered and 
rough. The girls and women on your staff ruin 
many a pair of stockings on these splintered 
old desks. 

Dresses, suits, trousers also suffer. When a girl 
ruins a new pair of nylons on one of YOUR old 
desks, morale in that office hits bottom. A ruined 
stocking is a block buster for morale. 

New Jackson Desks’ knee-well posts are built 
with Compregnated Wood—compressed, plastic 
treated wood which will NEVER splinter. And 
they will never damage your employees’ clothing. 

But this is only one reason for buying new 
Jackson Desks. There are many new, vital invest- 


ment values in Jackson Desks. For example: 
(1) Smaller, require less room. (2) Lower, insure 
better posture. (3) Round corners prevent injury to 
employees. (4) Burn- 
proof tops, no damage 

from lighted cigar- This bookie, 
ettes (optional). (5) wea ma. we 
Save employee time— ‘er fer the 


first time, vital 


no lost time from faets about 
‘ . ” wood 
‘sticky” drawers. All furniture 


drawers treated with ~“"! Pp 
am to read 
wood stabilizer to Write today 
i ° for your copy 
prevent swelling or 


expansion. 
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7 1m) p Ze FO EVERYTHING 
1B) Leis uplicaling 


pher egies! Since 1903 


EVERYTHING FOR SPIRIT DUPLICATING 


* 


Yes, all under one name HEYER . . . co quality prod- 
uct to give you clear copies . . . everytime 
. . . fegardiless of make or model of your 
duplicator. 
Write for 
Complete Catalog 


Offered by Leading Dealers Everywhere 


THE “Easy-to-Change”’ EVERLASTING 
ORGANIZATION CHART 


* ~]| ELIMINATES 
| Costly Drafting 

















1) 
| © Permits quick eco- 
nomical corrections. 





® Made in sizes te 
fit any organization. 


© Produces good sharp 
offset, photostat or 
planograph prints. 

















A PARTIAL LIST OF Satisfied users everywhere acclaim the utility of the Ever- 
PROMINENT USERS: lasting Interchangeable Chart. Anyone can quickly make 
changes—of one card or an entire section! No drafting 
necessary. The cards showing departments, functions, and 
Internationa! Harvester Co. personnel, can be made with any standard typewriter on 
Harris-Seybold Co. ordinary typewriter paper. Transparent plastic windows 
General Aniline & Film Corp. hold the cards in place. Plastic strips form the rules. It’s 
Armour Research Foundation that simple! Call or write for illustrations and quotations! 
Canadian Industries, Ltd. Telephone Michigan 2-6334. 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 2721,%; YES s- 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


New York Life Insurance Co. 
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New Pension 
Proposal 


HEN E. I. du Pont de Nemour 
& Company proposed greater 
pension benefits late last month, it 
was pointed out that the new plan 
would provide an income of not 
less than $100 a month to a retired 
employee at age 65 with 25 years 
of service. 

If an employee’s average earn- 
ings for the last 10 years were 
$250 a month, he could retire after 
25 years at $113.75 a month. If 
the 10-year average was $300 
monthly, the total retirement in- 
come would be $127.50 a month. 

Du Pont’s proposal will be sub- 
mitted to stockholders at the an- 
nual meeting in April 1950, and if 
adopted will become effective May 
1. The new plan would increase 
company pension payments at all 
levels, without cost to any of the 
employees. 

The company’s present pension 
plan dates back to 1904, and to- 
day more than 3,000 pensioners 
receive monthly checks. About 400 
du Pont people are now retiring 
every year. Eligibility for the cur- 
rent pension plan begins after 15 
years with the company. An em- 
ployee may elect to retire at 60, 
if he has at least 30 years of 
service, but he must retire at 65. 
Retirement on pension for reasons 
of permanent incapacity is allow- 
able after 15 years. These pro- 
visions remain unchanged in the 
new proposal. 

Under the new plan, employees 
who retire before becoming eligible 
for Social Security benefits, either 
voluntarily or for disability, would 
also receive increased benefits. 
Upon reaching age 65 and hecom- 
ing eligible for Social Security 
benefits, they would be automati- 
cally shifted to the status of an 
age pensioner and would receive an 
increased total retirement income. 

The new proposal is the result 
of study and discussion between 
the company, the various unions, 
and other employee representatives. 
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Firm Started 
With $60 


COMPANY that was started 

on the $60 lifesavings of an 
individual recently entered its 97th 
year. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany was founded by John J. 
Bausch and financed by a friend, 
Capt. Henry Lomb, who kept the 
company going during the Civil 
War by sending home his Army 
pay. The company’s first shop 
opened in Rochester, New York, 
and sold thermometers, magnifiers, 
field glasses, and spectacles. 

While Captain Lomb was send- 
ing home his Army pay, his part- 
ner was building and installing the 
first power lens grinding machine 


in America. Before the war ended, | 


Mr. Bausch had converted the 


cook stove in his kitchen into one | 
of the first plastics “laboratories” | 
in the country. He had literally | 


stumbled upon the use of vulcan- 
ized rubber for eyeglass frames 
when he found a chunk of the hard, 
black material on the street. 

In 1874 the company moved its 
50 workers and equipment to the 
present location. New optical 
products were developed and put 
into production, and during the 
Spanish-American War B&L pro- 
duced the Navy’s first gunfire con- 
trol instruments used by Dewey 
at Manila. Branch offices were 
soon established in Chicago and 
San Francisco, and also an over- 
seas office in London. 

By the time the United States 
entered World War I, the com- 
pany became the sole source of 
supply, not only of optical glass, 
but of gunfire control instruments 
as well. 

During World War II, B&L 
turned out range finders, binocu- 
lars, aviator goggles, bubble 
sextants, submarine periscopes, 
height finders, aerial camera lenses, 
and bomber sights. After the war, 
the company emerged into civilian 
production with the largest peace- 
time force in its history. 
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When Deadli 
lce a THOMAS 


MECH 


nes Threaten - 
ANICAL COLLA 


Ever watch your duplicating department during a 
rush job? Usually, no collating can be done until 
the last sheet is run. Then the fun starts. 


Everyone is pressed into service and the situation 
gradually develops from organized chaos into sys- 
tematized bedlaml Even if the job does get out— 
it's at the expense of frayed nerves and weary feet. 


Next time try a Thomas Collator. You'll find it 
will save time—save space and save money for 
you. It's bound to when one clerk can do the 
work of four with it. 


Chemnc Mechanical Colhnsse Cam ° 
Specialists in Paper Gathering r Ue 


30 CHURCH STREET 


NEW YORK 7, N 
Digby 9-2270 

















For Beauty, Economy, Speed-printing 
. »» nothing can hold a candle to 


COLOR LITHOGRAPHY 


(or Black and White, for that matter!) 


Next time there's a folder, broadside, circular, catalog 
or what-not to ba printed, find out how LITHOGRAPHY 
can save time and money for you. No matter how large 


or small the job oer poe how many colors- 
is equipped to do the job the w. t 
SHOULD be done. Please write or phone “next time”. 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


4303 W. DIVERSEY AVE. Dept. 31 CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
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| Production 
Chart 


(Continued from page 15) 


together and filed by order num- 
ber for future reference. 

Columbia is so strict with its 
production system and adheres so 
rigidly to promises given to cus- 
tomers that no salesman can prom- 
ise delivery of an order within 10 
days without checking with the 
production department. If a ma- 


PROFIT 
CONSCIOUS? 


chine will be open to handle the 
order within the time specified, a 
promise can be given, but other- 
wise a later delivery date must be 
set. This has resulted in the build- 
ing up of the customer’s good will 
and confidence that delivery prom- 
ises will be kept. 

With its new visual production 


The NEW FRIDEN fully automatic calculator is 
your answer...ask for a comparative survey of your 
present figure-work costs. To increase your PROFITS 


these days, you must depend on mew efficiencies. system, Columbia is moving into 
a stronger position in the envelope 
field. More envelopes can be manu- 


factured at lower cost, and the 


You'll be surprised at the savings now possible 
from the ultra-matic performance of the NEW 
FRIDEN. Take advantage of these LOWER COSTS 
... learn how FRIDEN is setting a new standard of 


customer is the one who benefits. 
The Columbia Envelope Com- 
pany, incorporated in 1910, is one 


answer production through its improved fully 
of the oldest and largest manufac- 


ad DE ad CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA + SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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automatic operation. Just call your local office—a 


money-saving demonstration is yours for the asking. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


turers of roll-fed envelopes. These 
are manufactured and printed in a 
single operation from rolls of 
paper as they are shipped from 
the paper mills, which results in a 
sizable reduction in handling. The 
capacity of its new plant is more 
than 3 million envelopes per day 
and is being steadily increased by 
better and faster machinery. 

Mr. Clark states that Reming- 
ton Rand’s Sched-U-Graph and 
other component parts of this sys- 
tem are adaptable in principle for 
use in any plant operating on a 
job-production basis in fair 
volume. Added operations can be 
covered with varicolored cards. 
It will furnish a visual graph of 
the committed load for each ma- 
chine, will help reduce operating 
costs, and, if operated as at Co- 
lumbia, will insure the keeping of 


delivery promises to customers. 
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| How Offices 
oe} Can Affect 


Turnover 
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A few weeks ago a young fellow stopped in to see some old friends at a 
company where he had worked several years before. He found it interest- 
ing to sit at his old desk (and it was really old), and pick out familiar 
faces among the 100 or so people in the room. With the desks jammed to- 
gether and lined up in classroom fashion, it wasn’t exactly a beautiful 
picture. The visitor began wondering why he had left the company years 
before, because there were attractions like pensions, sick leaves, and other 
benefits that make for security. He decided that the big, drab offices with 
their old desks and chairs must have influenced him to leave. In reality, he 
was only one of many who had left for the same reason. 


The modern design of Baxter Laboratories, Inc., is in con- 
trast to the small-town stores that it faces in suburban 
Morton Grove, just a few miles fromm Chicago. The entrance 
here leads directly into a big, high-ceilinged reception 
room that is partly glass enclosed. Well-kept lawns and 
shrubbery add to the exterior beauty of the building. The 
modern structure is only a few miles from the location 
where Baxter began its business in a leased garage in 1933 
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The office of the president at Baxter Labs is not lavish, but it is equipped for comfort and efficiency. The custom desk 
provides plenty of drawer space, and it also allows enough leg room for two or three men to gather around for conferences 


Modern Plant, Economic} 


We so many companies, both 
big and little, moving their of- 


fices and plants from bustling city 
locations to greener pastures in 
the suburbs, it is no novelty any 
more to report such a move. 

When a company gets its start 
in a suburb and later decides to 
build its modern new structure in 
the same or a nearby suburb, then 
it is something different. A com- 
pany that made this decision is 
Baxter Laboratories, Inc., which 
now occupies its streamlined build- 
ing in Morton Grove, a_ small 
Chicago suburb. 

Baxter is a relatively new busi- 
ness, having started in 1933 in a 
leased garage in Glenview, another 
Chicago suburb. The garage had a 
total area of 5,100 square feet, 
and there were fewer than half a 
dozen employees when the company 
was begun. 
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Today, Baxter is the world’s 
largest producer of intravenous 
solutions and blood transfusion 
equipment. The company’s prod- 
ucts are distributed through the 
American Hospital Supply Cor 
poration, so there are few oc- 
casions when outside people would 
have any business connections with 
Baxter. 

The new plant is a one-story 
structure with an entranceway 
that is in dark contrast to the 
light-colored brick building. This 
dark structure houses the gigantic 
reception room, which is furnished 
in a modern setting with marble 
walls. The building was designed 
by the same man who designed the 
famous Pump Room in a Chicago 
hotel. 

The plant has a total area of 
142,000 square,feet. Perhaps the 
best way to understand the ca- 


pacity of the building, however, is 
through these comparisons : 

The area of the roof would ac- 
football 
complete with playing field and 
sufficient 


15,000 fans; so much water is re- 


commodate a stadium, 


seating capacity for 


quired in making solutions, in 
cleaning, and in sterilization, that 
Baxter’s main pump can supply 
more water than is required for a 
city of 5,000 people ; if the mixing 
Baxter 


solutions were turned into soup 


tanks used for making 


kettles, enough soup could be made 
to feed an army of 80,000 men 
three times a day; if all the glass 
containers that Baxter has pro- 
duced were laid end to end, they 
would form a continuous chain 
that would reach all the way from 
Morton Grove to the middle of the 
African continent; and if all the 
cases of solution held for final in- 
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Baxter's reception room is unusually big, and two walls seen in this picture are pockmarked from actual sea shells. The 
wall that faces the receptionist's counter is made of glass that extends to the ceiling, offering maximum light from outside 


Offices 


spection and analysis were stacked 


on top of one another, an airplane 
pilot would need an oxygen mask 
to fly over them safely. 

Offices at Baxter, though mod- 
ern and efficient, are not lavish. 
Even the president’s office is not 
carpeted. Many of the more than 
600 employees at Baxter, of 
course, are laboratory technicians, 
and others are concerned with the 
packaging and shipping of solu- 
tions to Baxter customers. These 
solutions are sold in 37 states east 
of the Rockies, in Canada, and in 
many foreign countries. 

An unusual feature of the big 
plant are the Cardova shell marble 
walls in the lobby. The marble 
came from the Texas gulf, and 
it is pockmarked from real shells. 

When Baxter built its new 
structure in Morton Grove, its 
modernization program didn’t 
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This exterior view of Baxter's building gives some idea of its low, sprawling 
structure, with the continuous row of windows that runs almost from end to end 


stop there. A mechanical tabulat 
ing system was installed using In 
ternational Business Machines 
equipment. The machines were in 
tended primarily to produce de 
tailed information about the solu 
tions being bought by hospitals 
and doctors. With figures on thes« 


sales, Baxter is in a better position 
to set up its production to meet 
customer needs, and to provide 
steadier work for employees. 

Use of the mechanical equip 
ment will later be extended to pay 
roll, accounts receivable, and other 


office jobs. 
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Are we due for a recession in the second half of 1950? The AFL thinks so unless 
there is a wage increase of 7 to 15 cents an hour, plus a gradual price decline, and 
a reduction in many taxes paid by consumers. Wage increases, the AFL admits, 
cannot be had without a cut in production costs, but insists cooperative efforts 
by management and unions could reduce costs, if company savings were shared 





“Pattern” Pensions May Spell 
Defeat for Small Employers 


The accounting profession is hard at 
work upon a formula which will enable 
employers to make adequate disclosure 
to the public of a corporation’s liabilities 
for pensions and still leave the com- 
pany solvent. While pensions of $100 a 
month (including Social Security bene- 
fits) for all workers over 65, with 30 
years of continuous service, seem to have 
won considerable public acceptance, they 
involve setting up reserves to cover ac- 
crued pension liabilities which in the 
case of many smaller companies might 
impair their credit position. Since any 
pension plan financed through contribu- 
tions by the company depends upon the 
continuing ability of the company to 
maintain the payments, anything which 
undermines an employer's credit would 
eventually undermine the pension plan. 

Taking note of this problem, Harry 
A. McDonald, chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, told the 
Investment Bankers Association of 
America at their meeting in Hollywood, 
Florida, that the SEC was also working 
on such a formula. But that is not the 
only problem which is worrying pension- 
minded employers. Studies made by in- 
dependent research organizations indi- 
cate the majority of employees covered 
by pension plans which require com- 
pulsory retirement at age 65 prefer to 
stay on the job. They say they cannot 
maintain a satisfactory living standard 
on $100 a month, and they are fearful 
the creeping inflation the country is ex- 
periencing may, at some future time, 
bring about a further deterioration of 
their pension dollars. This attitude poses 
a problem, since one of the advantages 
claimed for compulsory pension plans is 
that it increases the efficiency of the 
organization by opening up jobs at the 
top, and insuring a flow of younger men 
into executive positions. 

Looking toward a solution of this prob- 
lem some companies are permitting re- 
tirement after age 60 on a percentage 
of pay basis, usually about 1 per cent 
for every year the employee has been in 
the company’s service, but are not mak- 
ing retirement compulsory until the em- 

(Continued on page 55) 


Pension-minded employers are faced with the problem of retiring 65-year-olds 
who would rather stay on the job than receive a $100 check 12 times a year 


Cadillac Awards Watches to 615 Veteran Employees 
At First Meeting of New 25-Year Club 


One of the largest groups of veteran 
employees ever honored for length of 
service in an industrial organization got 
together last month for the first meeting 
of Cadillac’s newly established 25-Year 
Club. There were 615 employees in the 
group, 561 of whom received their awards 
during the ceremonies held at the 
Cadillac plant in Detroit; and 54 others 
in the factory’s branches in Detroit, New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. 

In addition to the 615 employees re- 
ceiving 25-year watches, more than 3,700 
other employees of the Cadillac Motor 
Car Division were presented with gold 
emblems signifying length of service with 
Cadillac of from 5 to 25 years. 

John F. Gordon, general manager of 
the Cadillac Motor Car Division, who 
presented the watches to members of the 
25-Year Club, said, “Many of the Divi- 
sion’s employees being honored here 
tonight joined Cadillac shortly after its 


founding in 1902, and the average length 
of service among Cadillac’s 25-Year Club 
members is 30 years. As the oldest auto- 
mobile manufacturer in Detroit, Cadillac 
is proud to number among its employees 
so many who started with the firm in its 
pioneering days.” 

An interesting fact brought out during 
the presentation ceremonies was the num- 
ber of Cadillac “families” among the 
Division’s large group of veteran em- 
ployees. Among those receiving watches 
for their more than 25 years of service 
were ten brother teams, one team having 
a combined length of service totaling 
73 years. A man-and-wife team had been 
with Cadillac 30 years. Among those re- 
ceiving gold watches at the presentation 
ceremonies were the two oldest employees 
in point of service. 

The award ceremonies were preceded 
by a dinner in the plant cafeteria at- 
tended by all members of Cadillac’s 25- 
Year Club and the Division’s top officials. 
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Union Advertises and Opens 
4.300 New Accounts 


Several months ago, a union represent- 
ing 2,400 employees of the John Wana- 
maker stores in New York decided to 
spend $6,000 on advertising and promo- 
tion to increase the Wanamaker stores’ 
business. It worked—so the union has 
now decided to increase the amount to 
$27,000 or, it is reported, 80 per cent of 
the local’s treasury. The union, Local 9 
of the Retail Clerks International As- 
sociation, AFL, now points with price 
to the 4,300 new accounts opened with 
the stores by means of this campaign. 

The purpose of the second phase of the 
drive is, according to Paul R. Milling, 
president of Local 9, to bring into the 
four Wanamaker stores in New York 
more high school and college business. To 
achieve this objective, Local 9 has been 
distributing pamphlets designed for this 
youthful consumer market. One of the 
pamphlets entitled, “How Do You Rate 
on a Date?” was prepared by the class 
of a high school in Newark and rep- 
resents the findings of the students them- 
selves. Circulation of the pamphlets is 
handled through the city’s high schools 
and the information booths of the 
Wanamaker stores. 

The second step in the campaign, which 
will be completed this month, is the 
placing of quarter-page advertisements 
in the. daily newspapers. The whole ob- 
jective of this novel development in the 
labor-management relations field is to 
protect workers’ jobs and to keep store 
sales ap as insurance in future union and 
store negotiations. 

Wanamaker’s has evidenced its co- 
operation by providing the union with 
two display windows and space for the 
establishment of a union library in the 
store. 


Breaking the Iron Curtain 


Someone suggested a while back that 
one way to break through the Iron Cur- 
tain was to distribute American mail- 
order catalogs throughout the Russian 
provinces. Now it has been suggested 
that a relatively obscure arm of Ameri- 
can journalism could do the job. The 
idea is being sponsored by the Phila- 
delphia Industrial Editors Association 
which is working on a nation-wide cam- 
paign to encourage and help employees in 
industry to mail issues of their company 
publications to relatives and friends in 
other lands. 

“We believe,” said George S. Talmage, 
editor of the Brown Instrument Divi- 
sion’s “Recorder” and president of the 
Association, “that circulation of these 
papers truly reflecting the working and 
living patterns of Americans among 
working people of other lands, can be 
more effective than any number of 
speeches by diplomats.” 

Philadelphia industries are cooperating 
in the plan to bring these “intimate and 
believable pictures of American work- 
ways and playways to the attention of 
overseas cousins.” 


. 
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Within the last few months, more than7 million free booklets have been collected 
by General Motors employees from 800 racks in plants throughout the country 


GM’s New ‘Booklet Cafeterias’’ Open Information Channel 
Between Top Management and Employees 


Ten months ago, General Motors began 
an experiment which has resulted in the 
distribution of more than 7 million free 
booklets and opened a new information 
channel between management and em- 
ployees in GM plants from Massachusetts 
to California. 

The “booklet cafeterias” are blue and 
white wall racks which hold as many as 
750 booklets. More than 800 of these 
racks now are to be found in all General 
Motors office and plant buildings through 
out the country. Subjects of all types are 
covered, ranging from 
garden hints; from engineering to kit 
chen tips. In making this fund of in 
formation available to employees, GM 
makes no effort to impose on employee 


economics to 


reading habits. The plan is voluntary 
since the booklets are there simply for 
the asking. The employee can take ‘em 
or leave ‘em. 

Other than a few rather conservative 
attention-getters, no promotion has been 
used to put the booklet idea across. The 
main attention-getter is the rack itself 
which includes a circular target with a 
plastic dise insert in the center. Into this 
dise is fitted the featured booklet of the 
current series on display with the red 
lettered suggestion, “Don’t Miss This 
One.” To the left of the target sign is a 
white-lettered “Have You 
Read These?” 

The idea of providing information in 
this manner was developed by the GM 
Employee Relations Staff under the 
direction of Vice President Harry B 
Coen. He and other GM executives had 
realized that employees wanted informa 
tion not only about the company but on 


reminder, 


other subjects as well. Since nothing in 


GM is unleashed throughout the organi 
zation without a pilot operation or a 
proving ground trial, the idea was in- 
stalled in the summer of 1948 on a trial 
basis in five plants. 

After a 3-month trial, a questionnaire 
booklet appeared in the racks and em 
ployees were asked to pass judgment on 
the Information Rack Service. Those 
who answered the questionnaire were 
unanimous in their approval of the serv 
ice and 60 per cent of the replies con 
tained additional favorable comments 

By February 1949, full-scale opera 
tion was under way with 400 racks in 
service. Today, approximately 800 racks 
have been set up in GM offices and plants, 
and the demand for the booklets con 
tinues to grow 

These free informative booklets get 
more than a casual scanning for many 
of them are taken home and read not 
only by the employee but by members of 
his family and his friends. Sometimes 
employees’ children take the pamphlets 
to school as is indicated by the fact that 
teachers have written to General Motors 
for copies as teaching aids. A regular 
routine for filling school requests, Boy 
Scout, and other groups in GM plant 
cities has now been set up to handle such 
requests. Sample booklets are also sent 
regularly to a list of educators, clergy- 
men, and other civic leaders as well as 
to executives of other industries. 

What is the object of the Information 
Rack Service? Briefly it has been stated 
thus: “Our aim is to put before our 
people the mental menus that will give 
them practical aid and will help them 
think straight and to grow in their 
understanding.” 
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Felt exhibit boards give added emphasis to conferences at Swift & Company 
because the leader can ‘‘slap’’ a card in place and then remove it as he wishes 


Diamond Chain’s Diabetic Detection Drive Gets Response 
From Over 50 Per Cent of Total Employees 


An important part of the health pro- 
gram of Diamond Chain Company, Inc., 
is the Diabetic Detection Drive, under 
taken in cooperation with the National 
Diabetic Association. The check-up in 
cludes a free sugar analysis test by the 
company’s medical staff for all those who 
wish to cooperate. When the program 
ended in October, more than 50 per cent 
of the total number of employees had 
voluntarily responded to the announce 
ments that such a test was available. 

Of the group which thus cooperated in 
taking the test, 10 per cent required a 
recheck and of those rechecked 16 per 
cent were found to be possible diabetic 
cases, These employees were totally un- 
aware of their condition previous to this 
test and have now, for the first time, 
been brought under proper treatment. 

The entire campaign was promoted 
through the medium of the company 
bulletin boards and the line supervision. 
The bulletins were simple mimeographed 
messages which varied in content al 
though each carried the same illustra- 
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tion. Information included figures show 
ing the seriousness of the disease, the 
fact that one could have diabetes with 
out suspecting it, and that a check-up 
could prevent serious complications. Test 
tubes were provided for samples and 
the whole procedure was 
that the check-up could be handled with- 
anyone but the 


arranged s« 


out the knowledge of 
doctor. Notification of those whose tests 
indicated the possibility of diabetes was 
also kept confidential by the medical 
department. 

Since the company’s chest X-ray pro 
gram in which 99 per cent of the em 
ployees participated had prececled the 
diabetic program, the way was paved for 
acceptance of the new program by the 
worker. 

Another reason for employee 
ance of the program was the cooperation 
of the supervisory group. All personnel 
in supervisory levels were urged to sup- 
port the program by precept and example 

the best method to get their workers 
to participate in the drive 


accept- 


Swift Uses ‘“‘Slapboard”’ Talks 
For Dramatic Emphasis 


Trying to transform meaningless eco- 
nomic jargon into terms of day-to-day 
work of employees has been one of man- 
agement’s tougher problems in the last 
few years. Yet since the job has to be 
done and since so much depends upon 
how it is done, management cannot afford 
to bungle it. 

Swift & Company tackled this problem 
with the usual thoroughness which is ex- 
pended on any new processing job in the 
meat packing industry. The campaign 
which resulted consists of movies, ar 
ticles in employee publications, and two 
types of meeting projects. 

One of the group projects is based on 
the book, How We Live, by Clark and 
Rimanoczy. The technique employed was 
to translate the material into the vernac- 
ular and circumstances of employment 
of Swift's own There are 
altogether three 114-hour-long sessions 
scheduled at times most convenient. 
Groups of 10 to 12 people at the same 
level of authority have proved the most 
successful, and the conference technique 
is used throughout the program. 

The other group project, which has 
now been presented to more than 20,000 
employees, is a unique “slapboard” talk 
entitled, “This Is Our Problem.” The 
problem in this instance is how to defend 
the capitalistic standard of living against 
central government control. The main 
feature of this program is the felt 
“slapboard” visual-aid equipment which 
permits the conference leader to give 
dramatic emphasis to the subject matter 

Because the cards which are “slapped” 
against the felt exhibit board or “slap 
board” contain fibers of nylon flocking, 
they are held in place until removed by 
the conference leader. Thus, he tay 
proceed with, let us say, Card 1, add 
Card 2 across from Card 1, then add 
Card 3 and Card 4 in the correct order 
as he continues with his talk. He may 
then remove all four cards or only Card 
3 and Card 4, add additional cards and 
remove them one by one or in specific 
groups. As he talks to the 
group, the conference leader may thus 


people. 


assembled 


dramatize each message so that the au- 
dience’s interest will be 
throughout the conference. 

Each conference 
pamphlet which is a 
brief form of the material in the manual 
for presenting the program. This manual 
includes the script used by the leader 
and contains complete details for a 30 
minute “slapboard” talk. The 
keyed to indicate when the various cards 
are to be put on and taken off 

According to Harold F. North, Swift's 
industrial relations director, these slap- 
board talks were inspired by the first 
Freedom Forum held at Harding College, 
Searcy, Arkansas, last February and 
March. The visual equipment used in the 
talks was made in Swift & Company’s 
advertising department, but | 
equipment may be secured from Harding 
College, Searcy, Arkansas. 


maintained 


leader is given a 
reproduction in 


script is 


similar 
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Says Workers Join Unions Because of Frustration 


Do workers join unions just because 
of wages, pensions, seniority protection, 
paid vacations, and other benefits? Dr. 
Robert N. McMurry, Chicago manage- 
ment consultant, says that these are not 
the main reasons. Workers really join 
unions because they want someone on 
their side to help them in dealing with 
the boss. “Workers join unions,” said 
Dr. McMurry, “because there is little 
feeling of identity, or mutuality of in- 
terests and objectives, between manage- 
ment and the workers... Employees are 
frustrated on the job.” 

These comments were not drawn out 
of thin air but are the result of a 10- 
year study covering 180,000 workers and 
20,000 management personnel in 127 
plants. Following are Dr. McMurry’s 
major reasons to explain the average 
worker’s “frustration which impels him 
to join a union”: 

1, There is a “status” distance between 
workers and others—the worker 
generally has a “number” in the 
plant; the bosses have names which 
“curiously enough, all begin with 
Mr.” 

. There is an educational distance 
between workers and others—the 
supervisory group usually has train- 
ing courses; the worker feels that 
management is not interested in him. 

3. As status and educational distance 
increase, more money is_ paid, 
whereas the worker tends to resent 


Average Lincoln Worker 
Made $6,078 in 1949 


The announcement of the annual dis- 
tribution of incentive payment checks to 
all workers in The Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, was made by James F. 
Lincoln, president, December 16. The 
1,026 checks distributed totaled $3,005,- 
200, making the average incentive check 
amount to $2,929 and the total earnings 
of the average worker for the year 1949, 
$6,078. 

James F. Lincoln ind‘cated that while 


“Pattern” Pensions 


(Continued from page 52) 


ployee reaches 70. The company makes 
it clear it will shift personnel who have 
reached the voluntary retirement age to 
less exacting responsibilities or work, 
thus providing for a chain of promotions 
when top-flight positions or jobs are 
opened up. It is claimed that this proce- 
dure reduces the cost of pension plans 
considerably—some claim by as much as 
20 per cent. The savings permit a com- 
pany to pay up to 40 per cent of the 
salary at which an employee retires in 
deferred compensation, instead of the 
fixed amount of $100 a month. In this 
way two objections to compulsory retire- 
ment plans are met by providing a 
tapering-off period during which time an 
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the fact that he is forced to receive 
the least money without any hope 
of receiving more. 
Most workers feel that opportunity 
for advancing has vanished—even a 
skilled craft no longer 
guarantee of getting ahead 

. Semiskilled and unskilled workers 
feel that they can be “turned out” 
at any time. 
Management makes workers feel in 
ferior by not permitting them to eat 
in the same cafeterias as supervisory 
men, by not allowing them to use 
the same locker rooms, or even the 
same parking area for their cars 

. As a rule, there are no channels of 
communication between workers and 
management. Management has many 
ways of getting across opinions and 
wishes to the workers, but rarely 
hears complaints from unorganized 


seems a 


workers. 

“Unions serve as tools for workers to 
channel those frustrations,” said Dr 
McMurry. “Many, if not most, of those 
conditions—if caught in time—could be 
corrected easily and inexpensively.” In 
plants investigated where “there had 
been a sincere and conscientious effort 
to uncover the sources of employee dis 
content and to grapple with these reali 
ties in a forthright and energetic manner, 
the results in terms of labor-management 
good will, productivity, and cost-saving 
have been most gratifying.” 


these figures represented a great deal to 
employees in security and satisfaction in 
their record accomplishment, those who 
benefited most by this incentive program 
were the Said Mr. Lincoln, 
“The selling prices of welding equip 
ment which we manufacture are today 
below levels. This record has 
been achieved because the objective of 
our incentive system and manufacturing 
operation is to make a better and better 
product to sell at a lower and lower 
price. All Lincoln workers are compen 
sated in proportion to what they con 
tribute toward the success of the com 
pany in attaining this objective.” 


consumers. 


prewar 


employee can prepare for retirement, and 
by providing adequate retirement pay 

Another pension headache which besets 
the small employer is protecting the 
company in the event of a severe de 
pression such as that of the 1930's. It 
is argued that this need not be a prob 
lem. But small employers insist when a 
company assumes responsibility to look 
after employees who have reached re 
tirement age, it assumes a moral if not 
legal responsibility to see that pension 
payments are made. For that 
some employers are establishing separate 
trusts or funds into which payments from 
profits are made and into which em 
ployees can themselves make contribu 
tions under a supplementary plan. Such 
funds are managed in the interest of the 
employees, with the understanding that 
the company assumes no responsibility 
beyond the funds available in the trust 


reason 


| 
| 
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How Much Money 
Would a 15% 
Reduction in 
Absenteeism 
Save You? 


If you are the head of a moderate 
sized or large office—or the owner 
of an establishment that employs 
several people—this message will 
be of interest to you. Large indus- 
trial companies report* that by 
using the Columbia Glyco-Master 
vaporizer, dispersing Glyco-Cide 
(a special Columbia formula con- 
taining 90% Triethylene Glycol), 
they have been able to reduce ab- 
senteeism from 10 to as much as 
40%. 

The savings in dollars and cents 
plus the greater efficiency of their 
employees many times offset the 
cost of the Columbia Glyco- Master 
installation. 


Write or phone today and learn 
more about this latest scientific 
development in cold control. It 
will pay you to do so. 


4 Distinctive Models: 


The Glyco-Master large portable in- 
dustriel model—tor treating up to 
approximately 50,000 cubic feet of 
air per how. 


Jewel Box Model—tor desk or table 
—treats up to epproximately 10,000 
cubic feet of air per hour. 


Furnace Mcdel—protects up to « 
10 room home. 


Ventiletine- Air ditionine mode! 
—tor installing in your present eir- 

ditioning or ating cyden 
—+speciel technical informetion on 
request. 








*Noames furnished upon request. 


Columbia Chemical Co., Inc. 


154 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Ilinols SUperior 71-5819 


Tune in WBBM (CBS) at 4:35 P.M. CST Monday 
through Friday for the Columbie Chemicol pro- 
gram “John Harrington's Feature Story.” 
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‘‘Things are going to be different this year.’’ No, we weren’t eavesdropping, but 
we bet you've said that to yourself many times—probably once a year! You can 
make that resolve mean something this time, if you'll consider the new equip- 
ment described below that will help keep your office on an even keel in 1950 





Chimes Speed Calls, 
Sound Alarms 


A FLIP of the telephone operator's 
finger starts the desired code call on the 
new Signa-Larm Paging System and 
Alarm Signal. What’s more, the code 
call is automatically repeated every 15 


seconds until the called party answers. 
However, the code call chimes instead of 
ringing or buzzing. Pushing a button 
starts a fast, continuous sounding of the 
chimes and serves as an alarm or a 
signal. Low in cost, the Signa-Larm is 
easy to install. NuTone, Inc., manufac- 
tures the paging system. 


Tape Corrects Masters 
Quickly and Neatly 


FASTER, neater corrections on dupli- 
cator masters are possible with Kum- 
Kleen Correction Tape. Avery Ad- 
hesive Label Corporation’s new product 
will stick to any type of master. The 
typist just presses the tape on the back 
of the master over the part to be cor- 
rected and types in the proper word. 


Easy Way to Address 250 
Envelopes or Cards 


HERE is a low-cost addresser that loads 
and handles like a camera. About 250 
addresses on a master roll are quickly 
inserted into the machine. Fluid is stored 
in a cartridge wick that is easy to fill 
and stays wet for the entire run. One 
motion applies fluid to the envelope or 
card and prints the address. Each of the 
addresses is good for 100 or more im 
pressions. Heyer Corporation makes the 
Portable Addresser, which sells for $9.95. 
Besides addressing, the machine can 
print up to seven lines of copy when it 
must be repeated on tickets, slips, car 
tons, forms, and other objects 


Bottle Keeps Coffee Hot, 
Cup Warm, Diner Cool 

A BOON for many company cafeterias 
as well as public eating places is the 
Coffee Hottle. This individual carafe of 
heat-resisting glass fits into the average 
restaurant cup and holds two cups of 
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coffee. The McKee Glass Company's 
product keeps coffee from spilling, lets 
the diner pour his coffee when he is 
ready for it, and avoids the traffic prob- 
lem caused by employees going back into 
line for second cups of coffee. 


New Calculators Easy 
To Operate 


EVERY type of business, large or small, 
will find a calculator for its needs in the 
full line of Figuremaster machines. A 
newcomer to the line is the low-cost 
semiautomatic Figuremaster. This ma- 
chine has all the automatic features of the 
fully automatic model except automatic 
multiplication. Chief new features of the 
line are automatic point-off in division, 
greater dial visibility, “phantom touch” 
key action for ease of operation. Ten- 
or eight-bank capacities are available. 


Steel Files Protect 
Old Records 


THE new year brings with it the prob- 
lem of storing records that must be kept 
for several years—and some indefinitely. 
All-Steel Equipment Inc., again offers 
ASE Dead Storage Files to preserve old 
forms and records. ASE steel files are a 
fire-resistant, dustproof, and inexpensive 
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way of keeping records fully protected 
and always available. Of steel and 
properly reinforced, the files can be 
stacked from floor to ceiling. No storage 
space is wasted. Labeled drawers make 
records easy to find. These files come in 
2,000 sizes, can be manufactured to fit 
any size form 


Keeps Phone Numbers 
And Memos Handy 


NUMBER finding is made easier with 
the new Call-Dex, which fits under the 
standard desk telephone. One drawer of 
the device holds more than 2,000 phone 
numbers; bottom drawer has space for 
private memos. W. D. Rhodes & Com 
pany makes the gadget, which is priced 
at $2.49. All-metal, Call-Dex has a black 
wrinkle finish to harmonize with the 
phone 





PENDAFLEX® 


hanging folders 

Even in your own cabinets, 

Pendaflex hanging folders 

cut fling-and-fa ing time 

in half! Just empty the 

cabinet drawer, set the 

Pandaflex frame in it, and 

hang the Pendaflex folders 

on the frame. Gone 

slumping, sagging files : 

stead, every idee and its 

contents are so easy to find, 

you'll wonder how yo 

ever managed without this great filing convenience! 
TODAY! Drop ws a cord for the name of 

ecrest dealer! 


Oxford FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE POSITION OPEN 


Management Efficiency Executive 
position available in a large 
metal goods manufacturing com- 
pany in the Middle West employ- 
ing approximately 7,000 personnel. 
Will report directly to top man- 
agement. Must be capable of 
analyzing the entire company to 
determine efficiency and make 
recommendations in regard to 
organizational and functional 
structures, manpower in relation 
to work loads, procedures and 
methods of various company divi- 
sions and departments. Industrial 
engineering and management 
background essential. Salary will 
be commensurate with experience 
and ability. Write giving full 
details to: 


Box 101 American Business 


| 
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Phone Privacy 
Snap a ‘“‘Hush-A-Phone’”’ on your 
phone and eavesdroppers cannot 
hear you; prevents phone talk 

annoyance; improves phone 
hearing. Over 100,000 sold 
Only $10. Specify E-I or I’-I as 
marked on phone handle. An 
yY ideal gift. Catalog on request 
, Hush-A-Phone Corp. 
Room 707, 65 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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Cabinet Holds Complete 
Photocopy Equipment 


WHEN space is at a premium, a cabinet 
that houses complete photocopy equip- 
ment in 26 by 16 inches of floor space 
deserves attention. One movable cabinet 
does the work of the usual assembly of 
contact printer, drier, developing and 
fixing pans. When the cabinet is opened, 
the contact printer is ready for use. 
Prints are put into stainless steel holders 
and are developed and fixed by placing 
them in the proper slots—without being 
touched by the hands at any time. An 
electric drier compartment completes the 
job. Exact copies of letters, photos, docu- 
ments, drawings, records, and forms can 
be produced in a few seconds. The 
American Photocopy Equipment Com- 
pany’s new product is 32 inches high with 
a durable, autumn gold hammerloid 
finish. The APECO Cabinet Photo Copier 
operates in subdued light. 


New Revolving File 
Easy on Records 


SOMETHING new in rotary filing is 
offered by Ferris Business Equipment, 
Inc. In the Ferris Rotary File, cards are 
suspended in cradlelike fashion, filed 
crosswise in trays, on a wheel within the 
cabinet. This record-coddling pays, for 
it keeps cards clean and legible, and a 
whole group can be worked on at once. 
Noise and wear and tear on cards are 
kept down because the cards don’t flap 
against each other when the wheel turns. 
The wheel rotates in either direction. 
You can use your own cards in the 
Rotary File—no need to copy all your 
records. Desk-height unit needs only 3 
square feet of floor space. These files 
come in models holding 13,000 cards 8 by 
5 inches, 11,000 cards 4 by 6 inches, and 
8,000 cards 5 by 8 inches. Gray, green, 
or brown finish. Special capacities and 
finishes also available 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN SAVING MONEY? 


if you are—and who isn't these daye—you can get the facts from American Business Magazine 
ery month, this publication tells how various companies are cutting their costs through 
methods. New ideas and different approaches are described in detail and illustrated 1 in 

full so that you can adapt them in your own business. 


Clip this coupon for your subscription to American Business Magazine, and we'll send it 
either to your office or to your home. You ean start saving money mow by subscribing for 
2 yeare—24 issuee—at $7, or you can get 12 issues for $4. Enclose the money, or we can 
bill you. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS MAGAZINE Sing. "sor "times 


NAME 


TITL2_____.__ 


Puts End to Small Parts 
Storage Bugaboo 


SMALL parts come into their own with 
a new combination of metal shelf racks 
and plastic trays for storing them. A 
complete unit is a steel shelf section, 
344, by 11% inches and 14% inches high, 
with up to 56 plastic trays. Each tray 
has four removable partitions. The shelf 
sections can be stacked to any height 
and are designed to fit into standard 
metal shelving used in industrial plants. 
There is an index card slot and molded- 
in finger pull at the front of each tray. 
Blank index cards are included. Andrew 
Technical Service makes the storage 
units. Separate trays or complete units 
are available. 


COMPANY 


——Z0NE____._ STATE... 
1 year_._.__.___$4 Oo 
Sem rw www 5) Se ee eo a a oe 
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4 easy steps do beautiful ppt? PLASTIC BINDING 


No skill required to 
produce beautiful RIGHT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE OR PLANT 
eee Here is the brand-new, low cost equipment that makes it 
possible for you to quickly bind loose sheets of all kinds 
and sizes into practical and handsome plastic-bound 
books...right in your own office or plant. GBC plastic 
binding equipment is simple to use. Plastic bindings add 
colorful eye appeal to bound pieces...personalize your 
. pid oregano ei presentations and folders. Books open flat for easier 
New Counter-High and eel reading. GBC bindings make cost, research and produc- 
Desk-High Files ~ tion reports more effective. Gives sales punch to your 
ei ae ; ; : catalogs and advertising literature. You'll save up to 
ep ee Sever olan, tetener "ype covers. GBC pl 
: J . bindings are available in 5 striking colors to dress up 


in two- and three-drawer, letter- and . 
; T : : any bo iece. Se pon bel amazing offer! 
cap-sizes. These filing cabinets have self- y bound piece. Send coupon ow for g 
U.S. and Foreign Patents have been applied for on GBC Binders and on GBC Binding Equipment 


adjusting divide-a-files and _ sectional OPEN BINDING: 
tops and bases. The cabinets do mechani- | 2 Operation opens rings Geneal B: Coporalion 

Ss, “epee i s ically. 

— ry bs pater gal or pA mochonion y WORLD'S LARGEST eooucers Comoation Sinmoines 
»y hand with most files. e Self-Adjust- eee west rae pclee AVENUE CHICAGO 14, thitmots 


ing Divide-a-Files automatically adjust 
to changes in the drawer contents. Too, Send coupon for details on Special Offer 
the Divide-a-Files break up the drawer , J 


= ore Raine. yr = bw drawer | GENERAL BINDING CORPORATION 
adds working space for handling papers é 

when the drawer is opened. Two tops are INSERT: Slip covers | 688 W. Belmont Ave, Chlenge 14, =. 
available, velvoleum top to harmonize with and sheets onto open Gentlemen: Send me at once your new free Bulletin 
GF Mode-Maker desks and a steel top. | rings. No. 1500 describing this new GBC equipment and 
The Super-Filer counter-high cabinets giving all details, pictures, amazing low prices. 

have sectional black recessed bases which 
give from 14 to 3 inches of toe space. | 
The General Fireproofing Company also Competence 
makes sectional bases 1 to 11% inches . 
high for use with its desk-high Super- Address ___ 
Filers if the user wants to raise their P hom sone Release ——- 

height from 29 inches to 301, inches. end remove finished job. f 
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RITE-LINE copyrwo.ipver 


© SAVES EVESTRAIN 

© PROMOTES ACCURACY 

© INCREASES PRODUCTION 
© ADJUSTABLE TO VISION 
© WILL TAKE ANY SIZE COPY 
UP TO 20 INCHES 

© CAN BE PUT AWAY IN 
DESK DRAWER WHEN 
NOT IN USE 


© PORTABLE—DOES NOT 
HAVE TO BE ATTACHED 
TO DESK 


*152.. 


Attachments for copying from wider sheets: 
154INCH EYE GUIDE EXTENSION—$1.10 
20-INCH EYE GUIDE EXTENSION—$1.25 





Why Pay More? 


Why use expensive equipment for storing 
those “seldom referred to" inactive records. 
Their very inactivity demands the lowest 
possible cost for efficient storage. 


LIBERTY Record Storage Boxes are de- 
signed and priced to do this job both effi- 
ciently and economically. Their ability to do 
this job is proved by an accumulation of 
over 89,000 satisfied users. 

=> 


CATALOG 
Write today for 
New Catalog of 
Record Storage 
Products and 
Manual of Record 
Storage Practice 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


20 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Business VIPS 


The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 


in business manage- 


It is current, and requests for 
this literature received several 
months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





101. TIPS ON TRADE WITH MAR- 
SHALL PLAN COUNTRIES. As a 
service to American businessmen the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
has published a 46-page brochure about 
trading with Marshall plan countries. 
Written by E. K. Gubin, an administra- 
tive lawyer in Washington, D. C., the 
booklet has been checked by ECA officials 
and ERP-country officials. The brochure 
tells how to go about getting orders 
financed with ECA funds, discusses the 
future of ECA-financed business, and 
lists the forms of ECA help available to 
small business. The products ECA coun- 
tries are likely to want to buy are given. 


102. SOCIAL INSURANCE, PEN- 
SIONS, AND OTHER “FRINGE” 
BENEFITS. A recent issue of Business 
Information Sources, published by the 
Business Information Bureau, Cleveland 
Public Library, lists articles and reports 
on employee benefit plans. How to set 
up a pension plan, what it may cost, col- 
lective bargaining procedures in pension 
planning, and other phases of the sub- 
ject are covered in the reference list. 
Send 10 cents to the Bureau to cover 
handling and mailing charges. 


108. THE LIBERTY LINE. Record 
storage products and other office needs 
are illustrated and described in Bankers 
Box Company’s new catalog. A copy- 
holder made of one piece of heavy-gauge 
steel is one of the practical office items 
offered. Send for your copy of Catalog 
No. 950. 
* * * 

104. WHAT ABOUT IMPROVING 
YOUR LETTER WRITING? An in- 
teresting folder tells how six types of 
businesses solved their letter-writing 
problems. A company that produces large 
quantities of letters and a company that 
believes each letter should be individually 
typed are two of the six that switched 
to Robotyper automatic typing machines. 
How the Robotyper works is illustrated 
along with the case histories. 


105. TIME AND OFFICE WORK. Time 
is the critical factor in business today, 
according to a 32-page booklet put out 
by Shaw-Walker Company. Offices that 
use older, slower tools and systems con- 
tinually pay a “wasted-time tax,” as 
compared with better-equipped com- 
petitors. The 32-page booklet points the 
way to eliminate this “tax” with the 
proper equipment needed for each job, 
from executive on through accounting, 
purchasing, and record-keeping. 


. * * 


106. HOW TO SET UP AND CON- 
DUCT A SAFETY RX PROGRAM. 
Any company planning to set up or ex- 
pand an eye safety program should find 
this booklet useful. Most of the in- 
formation in the booklet is based on the 
practices of some of the country’s largest 
and safest industrial plants. American 
Optical Company’s “Corrective-Protec- 
tive” service suggests how to obtain the 
professional services necessary for an 
eye safety program and explains how to 
use a Safety Rx Order Book supplied to 
industrial concerns by American Optical. 


107. REMINGTON RAND FORE- 
MOST STEEL DESKS. The desk as an 
efficient tool for business is the keynote 
of Remington’s new booklet. Foremost 
desks have interchangeable pedestals and 
tops so that the many combinations suit 
all office needs. Another feature is the 
smaller size. Four Foremost desks can 
fit into a space ordinarily used for three 
desks. Send for Booklet FF-115 now. 


. * * 
108. PITNEY-BOWES PRESENTS 
THE TICKOMETER. At speeds from 
500 to 1,000 items a minute, the Ticko- 
meter counts checks, currency, coupons, 
tickets, labels, cards, receipts, stubs, sales 
and production slips. An optional im- 
printing device permits dating, coding, 
endorsing, or canceling the items while 
they are being counted. If you're in- 
terested, Pitney-Bowes will be glad to 
send you a copy of the brochure with all 
the details. 
. * * 

109. MANAGEMENT RATING CHART 
FOR BANKS. Any bank or banker is 
invited to write for a copy of this chart 
offered by Wolf and Company, CPA’s. 
Everything from stockholders to research 
can be rated with the chart to find out 
whether yours is the superior, average, 
or retrogressive bank. 


1010. WHAT TO EXPECT FROM 
WIREBOUND BOXES AND CRATES. 
Shippers and industrial packaging en- 
gineers will find this booklet about wire- 
bound boxes and crates helpful. Photo- 
graphs and shippers’ reports of their ex- 
periences with wirebound shipping con- 
tainers make up part of the booklet. 
Construction principles, basic styles, and 
the advantages of wirebound shipping 
containers are covered, too. 


* * . 


1011. NOW AVAILABLE. Metal fur- 
niture from executive chairs to a re- 
ceptionist desk is pictured in this folder 
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from Royal Metal Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The modern line is simple in de- 
sign and comfortable looking. The 
brochure also introduces Royalon, an 
all-nylon upholstery fabric in wine, 
chocolate, forest green, and metal gray. 


1012. A GOOD TRICK. A sprightly 
rabbit and a magician’s top hat spark 
the cover of a tiny brochure that lets 
you do a little “magic” of your own. 
Eaton Paper Corporation printed its 
story on Corrasable Bond No. 420 and 
left enough room so that you or your 
secretary can type a word on the paper 
and then erase it with a pencil eraser. 
There won't be any trace of the erasure 
—yes, we tried it. 


| 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 
the number below, clip and attach your 
company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, American Business, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


* 7 * 


101. National Association of Manufac- 
turers, 14 W. 49th St. New 
York, N. Y. 
2. Business Information Bureau, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. (10 cents.) 


. Bankers Box Company, 720 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


. Robotyper Corporation, 18050 
Ryan Rd., Detroit 34, Mich. 


. Shaw-Walker Company, Chrysler 
Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


3. American Optical Company, South- 
bridge, Mass. 


7. Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
(FF-115) 


. Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn. 


. Bank Div., Wolf and Company, 
7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. 


1010. Wirebound Box Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 105 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


1011. Royal Metal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 175 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


1012. Eaton Paper Corporation, 75 S. 
Church St., Pittsfield, Mass. 
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—=Z Anybody’s guess... 


just isn’t good enough on mail . . . causes costly overpayment of postage, 
or underpaid “Postage Dues” that irritate customers and prospects. 
Best guesswork eliminator you can buy is PB’s precision as 
scale ... with the widest spaced markings to be 
avnt on any chart, markings that show exact 
postage to the penny at first peek!... with an 
automatic pendulum mechanism that weighs 
accurately and quick! ... And a PB scale is built to 
last for years! Also available: a special parcel post 
model .. . write for illustrated booklet—now! 


PITNEY-BOWES 
(a Mailing Scales 


he PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
S 2116 Pacific St., Stas mford, Conn, 


Originators of the postage meter 
. offices in 93 cities. 


CONFERENCE DESK 

(¥5406-69) 1s 7 2° LONG, 3° @” wibDe 

HAS @ INCHES OVERHANG ON THREE 
SIDES. OTHER SIZES AVAILABLE 


the long - the short - the tall... this 
Wiltshire Modern Conference Desk seats ‘em ALL! 


Bring them on . . . the long, the short, the tall . . . your expansive 
Wiltshire Modern Conference Desk seats them ALL in comfort. . . with 
elbow room to spare. This massive model not only serves as your own 
personal desk . . . but gives you a ready-made conference table for 
business meetings with other executives. Eliminates need for separate 
conference room and costly table. This desk headlines a complete group 
of matching, functionally styled office pieces. Ask to see “Wiltshire 
Modern by Imperial” at your dealer . . . NOW! 


a Imperial 


aoctle company 
EVANSVILLE 7, INDIANA 








~“eF OFACA YALE... 


KEEPS WRAPS “IN 
PRESS"—DRY AND 
AIRED IN LESS SPACE 
This 4-foot, 3-U Office Valet 
accommodates 12 — — 

each @ er one © 


coat 
space “with a shelf for 
shoes and double oubeclla 
racks. 


The Office Valet = 7 

complete line of odern 
beautifully finished. a 
saving steel nag Ro 
— ~ Mfactorie, 

hes and 
conic fchosle, churches ond 
From smal] knock-down 


racks to complete locker 
rooms or checkrooms. 


Write for Bulletin OV-22 


VOGEL - PETERSON 


624 So. Michigan Ave Chicago 5, il! 


Piease Mention 
“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 
Wuew Waitine To ApverTisers 


TYPE zt DRAW z 
Wite At 


COPIES A MINUTE...IN ONE 
TO FOUR COLORS AT ONCE! 


Ditto’s sleek 


DIRECT LIQUID new D-10 is 
DUPLICATOR your quickest, 


lowest-cost way to 
make copies. Uses 
your original writing, 
typing 5 2 leew ~ the 





uousciiite, ‘- stencil, 
no mat, no make-ready. 


...with Magic” Copy Control 


Finger-flip ““Magic’’ Control 

assures all-over intensity of each 

copy throughout any run. Stain- 

less steel parts resist corrosion, 

Oilite bearings and hushed, balanced 

action mean indefinite service. No 

better, faster way to make copies of 

sales letters, drawings, directives, forms, 

bids, specs., study materials, house organs, 
etc. Mail coupon ie D-10 data! 


MAIL DITTO, INC. 2202 W. Harrison St. 
Chieago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligotion { }) send me D-10 data; 
) arrange 0-10 demonstration for me. 











LEW BOOKS 


THE NEW WAGE AND HOUR 
LAW. Executives who want to get ac- 
curate and authoritative information 
concerning the new Fair Labor Stand- 
ard Act (the minimum wage bill) and 
the revisions in white-collar exemptions, 
both of which become effective the same 
day, January 25, 1950, will welcome a 
recent publication of The Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs. Titled “The New Wage 
and Hour Law,” this 300-page report 
contains a complete analysis of the new 
legislation and the revisions in the ad- 
ministrative regulations governing the 
rights of white-collar workers. It also 
has a considerable amount of valuable 
background material--conference and 
committee reports, congressional debate 
on amendments, and a text of the new 
laws and regulations. 

While it is apparent that the increase 
in the minimum wage from 40 cents to 75 
cents an hour will affect few employers 
in the industrial regions of continental 
United States, the change in overtime 
requirements and the new enforcement 
powers of the Administrator will require 
extensive modifications of the wage and 
salary policies in most companies. 

A particularly useful section of this 
report contains detailed and very under- 
standable explanations of the new “tests” 
which employers must use to determine 
whether their administrative, executive, 
professional, local-retailing, and outside- 
sales employ ces are exempt or nonexempt 
from the overtime provisions of the 
wage-and-hour law. A checklist in the 
report can be used to simplify this 
process. 

There have been numerous predictions 
that for the next few years the courts 
will be busy interpreting the new legis- 
lation, which no one as yet has pointed 
to as a model of legal or gubernatorial 
clarity. This special report will provide 
initial understanding of the law and the 
new white-collar regulations. 

Company officers—general counsels, 
personnel department supervisors, wage 
and salary administrators—will find this 
definitive study a great help in under- 
standing and effecting the important 
wage-and-hour policy changes to be made 
on January 25. The Bureau of National 
Affairs. $5. 





SURVEY OF SELECTED PERSON- 
NEL PRACTICES IN LOS ANGELES 
COUNTY. Compiled by Robert D. Gray 
and staff. 

Total employers covered by the study 
number 711, and more than 370,000 em- 
ployees were surveyed. These employees 
include factory and clerical workers. Per- 
sonnel practices that are included in the 
survey are paid vacation plans, paid 
sick-leave plans, benefit plans, physical 
examinations, medical facilities, and 
recognition for long service. California 
Institute of Technology. $2.50. 








Why Do 


Snapgasy YOrMs 
Save YOU Money? 


Any carbon-interleaved 
form will save typing, 
speed routine, eliminate 
errors, simplify systems. 
BUT — SNAPEASY 
Forms save you more 
because we are geared 
for CUSTOM work ex- 
clusively! Our facilities 
are flexible, efficient, 
economical. Try us — 


you'll be delighted! 











me SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 

. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 


Compact, economical, safe. All revolving orn 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds hy 
34”. Designed for i and f 


service. 





WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Any sample submitted will be 
shredded to your specification 
and returned. Without Obligation 





UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
Dermit removal or rearrangement. 
Large epenings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red- 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Seld by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
Daid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 
Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less’ * cents cach 
6,100 used by Georgia Railroad Bank, 


Augusta, by 
CHAS. C, SMITH, Mfr., Box 637, Exeter, Nebr. 
Graphic Charts 


ALL IS NOT GOLD... 




















Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO. 
4) Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 








Executives Wanted 





EXECUTIVES—86,000 UP 

Contemplating a change? 
Your personal requirements met through 
our fiexible procedures, affording full 
protection of your present position. Our 
highly regarded organization, now in its 
10th year, has the know-how and the 
nation-wide contacts to negotiate suc- 
cessfully for you. Details mailed under 
confidential cover, without obligation. 

JEPSON EXECUTIVE SERVICE 
1073 Porter Ruilding 


> 


Kansas City 2, Missouri 


SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—835,000 
If you are considering a new connection 
communicate with the undersigned. 
offer the original personal anplepennt 
service (40 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
identity covered and present position pro- 
| tected. Send only name and address for 
| details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun 
| Bidg., Buffalo 2, N. Y 


SALARIED PERSONNEL 8$3,000—$25,000 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high grade men 
who seek a change of connection under condi- 
tions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
present position. Send name and address only 
for details. Personal consultation invited. JIRA 
THAYER JENNINGS, Dept. O, 241 Orange 
St.. New Haven, Conn. 

EXECUTIVES 

Why “trust to luck” in locating your new 
position? Let us tell you about our service 
which is an economical, effective and con- 
fidential method of opening the “door of op- 
portunity” with the “right” employer. For 
full particulars without obligation, write 
HINES EXECUTIVE SERVICE, 20 E, 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Postcard Advertising 








DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
517 S. Jefferson St. Chieago 7, Illinois 


NHERE TO BUY IT 








THIS 
CARD 
oF 
SAMPLES 


FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook's File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansonia, Conn. 





Magazine Specialists 





@ NO PRINTING 
@ NO PLATES 
@ NO ART WORK 


@ NO EDITOR 

















For Sale 


One (1) Burroughs style 720610 Typewriter 
Accounting Computing Machine, »urchased in 
1946, and One (1) Burroughs style 72013 Type- 
writer Accounting Computing Machine, pur- 
chased in 1948. Both machines used for pay- 
roll, stock records, accounts receivable and 
accounts payable. CLOPAY CORPORATION, 
Clopay Square, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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LOOKING ANEAD eZ 





ee attending the annual meeting of the 

National Association of Manufacturers 
were wide apart on many things, but they all 
agreed on one thing: To get the same amount 
of business in 1950 as they got in 1949 would 
require much more sales effort. Consumer 
spending should hold fairly steady; the boom 
in automobiles and building should continue 
well into 1950; farm income will show some 
decline but will probably be offset by Govern- 
ment spending; prices will hold generally firm, 
so all in all it looks like another good year. But 
how good a year 1950 will be for you, depends 
upon how good a year you make it. The adjust- 
ment from war to peace has been pretty well 
completed. The pent-up demand we talked so 
much about, has now been “un-pented.” The 
business is there, but we will have to go after 
it with every tool in the sales kit. That means 
adding more salesmen, stepping up advertis- 
ing, bringing out those new products from 
under their wraps, developing a more effective 
way of promoting sales through dealers, and, 
last but not least, redistricting sales territories 
in the light of new territorial data which will 
come to view in the census of 1950. All this 
adds up to just one thing—1950 will be the 
year for which the salesmen of America have 
been waiting. It will be the year when they 
can prove whether they are really salesmen or 
just good-will ambassadors. 


The Big Squeeze 


Nineteen hundred and fifty may also go 
down in history as the Year of the Big Squeeze 
in business. It is so easy to say step up your 
sales and advertising effort and grab yourself 
a larger slice of 1950 business, but sales and 
advertising effort costs money. Where is the 
money coming from? It won’t come from 
higher prices because buyers are developing a 
violent distaste for price increases. It won't 
come from lower wages, because the wage 
structure is pretty well frozen here in these 
United States. It won’t come from cheaper 
materials, at least not while we are busy cook- 
ing up new social security schemes to catch 
votes. It won’t come from lower transportation 
costs; these are more likely to go up than to 
come down. Well, some of it will come from 
profits, which it is estimated will be 10 to 12 
per cent less in 1950 than they were in 1949. 


64 DARTNELL PRESS, CHICAGO 


But most of the money, we suspect, will come 
from long-overdue operating economies, both 
in the production and administration end of 
business. Such economies could result from 
the reduction of “fringe” numbers in the line, 
but the bulk of the savings will result from bet- 
ter control of expenses through better methods. 


Pompous Words 


For 25 years William Orchard has edited 
all advertising copy prepared for clients of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. The 
other day he set down a few rules for those who 
write sales promotional literature. While his 
remarks were directed at beginners, they might 
well be taken to heart by us all. Topping the 
list is the tendency we all have to write to our- 
selves, rather than to the person we are trying 
to sell. We like to write “fancy.” Maybe we 
got that way in school where we lived in an 
atmosphere of generalities and abstractions, 
or perhaps from reading “How to Improve 
Your Vocabulary.” But in spite of hell and 
high water, we persist in writing “visualize” 
for “see,” “gratuitous” for “free,” “interro- 
gate” for “ask,” “termination” for “end,” and 
so on. Or if we did a hitch with the Armed 
Forces or among the bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton, we acquired a fondness for such words as 
“high-level,” “processing,” “areas of influ- 
ence,” “echelon,” and so forth. At any rate, 
an evident desire to impress others with our 
command of the King’s English gives folks 
the impression that our head is a few sizes 
bigger than our hat, and that isn’t good. But 
even more important, pompous words slow 
down the speed of copy, and make it harder 
for those to whom we are writing to “get” what 
we are trying to tell them. One of the best 
copywriters I ever knew was Bill Galloway 
out in Waterloo, Iowa. Bill made gasoline en- 
gines which he sold by mail to farmers. When 
Bill sat down to tell about his engines, he for- 
got all about being fancy, and wrote as though 
he was sitting on the farmer’s fence “a-whit- 
tlin’” with him. He didn’t talk about “high- 
level” farming; he just talked about getting 
in the crops. Bill Galloway’s folksy letters sold 
millions of dollars’ worth of engines. Next year, 
as we put sales literature to its full use in our 
business, let’s make sure we are talking with 
our customers and not at them.—J. C. A. 
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"Look ! Our payroll 
for 1217 people 


completed in one day!” 


This machine provides 20 totals for 
payroll as well as 42 totals for analy- 
sis work. Payroll—with its increased 
problems of deductions—is but one 
of the many accounting jobs which 
National has solved, cutting costs 
on every job. 

A National System is a capital in- 
vestment that often repays its costs 
within a year—then goes on year 
after year paying a profitable re- 


THE 


turn through reduced operating costs 

All businessmen know they must 
sometimes spend money to make 
money. And smart management also 
knows that a capital investment to 
reduce expenses is as important as 
one to increase business. 

Your local National representative 
will gladly show you how you can 
reduce your operating costs. No obli 
gation, of course. 


Be 


¢ 


4 


Get this FREE 
20-page booklet. 
Ask your local 
National repre- 
sentative, or write 
to The National 
Cash Register 
Company, Day- 
ton 9, Ohio. 
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